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EDITORIAL 


N the following pages the reader will find several articles on America. 

They deal with American liberalism, with McCarthy, with Hiss, and 
with European anti-Americanism respectively. These seem widely separate 
subjects, and it must be admitted that their choice was partly determined 
by the chance circumstance of book publications. Yet there seems-to be 
some inner connection between the articles, and taken together they 
throw a surprising amount of light on the question why America and 
Europe have in recent months become problems to each other. 

In this country, and so far as one can make out in Europe and in the 
Commonwealth, there is a tendency to put the blame for the present 
state of affairs almost exclusively on the Eisenhower Administration. 
Now it is undeniable that the new Administration has managed to destroy 
more international respect and goodwill for America in five months than 
its predecessor had built up in five years; that, by the sum of its public 
statements, it has given a most painful overall impression of unintelligent 
vehemence and truculent imprecision; and that the staunchest upholders 
of the American alliance in this country and elsewhere are nervous every 
time Mr Dulles opens his mouth. But it seems superficial to ascribe the 
decline in American influence exclusively to the shortcomings of a few 
individuals in exalted positions. After all, every new government can 
fairly claim a little indulgence during its period of apprenticeship. False 
starts, wild statements and psychological blunders are the price that has 
to be paid for the breaking-in of new and untutored Presidents and 
Secretaries. The Truman Administration, whose foreign political record 
in the main was probably the best of any American Administration in 
this century, started insecurely enough, and the amateurishness of Roose- 
velt’s beginnings is notorious. One must also give the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration credit for having belied appearances in the only major practical 
question which has matured for decision during its first five months of 
office: the Korean armistice. Again, there was some readiness to distrust 
American leadership before various unwise utterances were made in the 
recent past. It is the deeper reasons for this widespread state of mind on 
which our articles may throw some light. 
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Not all the fault lies on the American side. There exists in Europe and 
in Britain a strong undercurrent of anti-Americanism which made itself 
felt even when American policy was at its most enlightened and bene- 
ficent, and which can only be explained in European and British, not in 
American, terms. It is a complex phenomenon, and it has hardly yet been 
completely diagnosed. Mrs Trilling in this issue analyses one particular 
aspect of it, which is perhaps more important in France than in Britain: 
the curious sickness of conscience which makes European intellectuals 
‘cling to the notion that to attack a Communist is somehow to attack their 
own better selves’. There are other aspects of European and British anti- 
Americanism for which Europe and Britain have to search their own con- 
sciences: the hurt pride which cannot get over the fact that Europe owes 
its liberation, and Europe and Britain their economic rehabilitation, to 
America: the secret resentment with which a parent watches a too suc- 
cessful offspring; the mental rigidity which refuses the necessary effort of 
adjustment to a change in the world balance of power. Few things are 
more embarrassing than the cheap snobbery with which Europeans, 
living under the protection of American armies, comfort themselves by 
sneering at an alleged or real American provincialism. But when all this 
has been said, and the fullest allowance made for it, there still remains 
something on the American side which raises legitimate and serious doubts 
whether America is, at this stage of her history, capable of providing the 
world leadership to which her material power seems to entitle her. This 
‘something’ can perhaps be epitomized in the names of Hiss and McCarthy. 

It may be said with some justice that both Hiss and McCarthy are 
extreme phenomena in American public life; that all countries have their 
traitors, their irresponsible extremists, and their demagogues. That Hiss 
and McCarthy are at worst caricatures of the American Left and Right, 
and that it is unfair to judge the America of Roosevelt by the former and 
the America of Eisenhower by the latter. This may be true as long as we 
regard Hiss and McCarthy as isolated persons. The trouble is that it is 
hardly possible so to regard them. The curious and disturbing fact is that 
it is difficult to find any substantial body of American opinion which is 
wholehearted or unambiguous in its condemnation of Hiss and McCarthy 
alike. The most respectable American Liberals do not somehow seem to 
find it in them to disown Hiss completely; the most respectable American 
Conservatives seem to lack the political instinct which would draw a clear 
line between themselves and McCarthy. Hiss and McCarthy each stand 
for an ‘ism’, although nobody has so far troubled to work out the exact 
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system of thought which is implied in their respective performances - 
and which seems, in America, to be powerful and attractive enough to 
secure either of them the support of one half of respectable opinion. One 
can perhaps put it at its simplest by saying that American Liberalism has not 
yet succeeded in entirely shutting out crypto-Communism, and American 
Conservatism in shutting out a special variety of neo-Fascism. Both the two 
great bodies of American political life seem somehow to lack the intellec- 
tual and emotional strength to preserve their integrity. Both seem curiously 
defenceless against a perversion of their aims and ideals which could turn 
either of them into a world danger. 

Put in a different way, one gets the impression that in the machinery of 
American politics the brakes are too feeble in relation to the power of the 
motor. There is a tendency to overrun the danger signs — a tendency that 
can be noted even in the best American writing and thinking. When Mrs 
Trilling, in her article in this issue, gets carried away to the point of 
equating the Soviet Union with ‘absolute evil’, the non-American reader 
feels embarrassed. He feels that this is the same extravagance which makes 
it difficult for some American Liberals to turn their backs on Hiss, and 
which makes McCarthy a respected member of the Republican Party; 
which made American policy in 1943-45 go to unjustifiable extremes in 
trusting Russia, and now induces it to go to perhaps equally unreasonable 
extremes in distrusting her. There seems, underlying many admirable 
virtues, to be a curious quality in the American political character which 
exposes Americans more than others to the temptations of blind partisan- 
ship and exaggeration. This is a serious handicap to leadership. 































THE PRESIDENT AND THE PROFESSORS 


William J. Newman 
Assistant professor of Government at Boston University, now lecturing at Rennes 


Korea is a testing ground for more than American armies and American 
generals. With advice and threats shouted at him from all sides and all 
countries, President Eisenhower will be tested in the coming months by 
the most difficult of tasks. Making war is child’s play compared to making 
peace, and it requires a decisive use of the power of the American Presi- 
dency and a willingness to speak in its name which up to now has not been 
very noticeable in the new President. If the recent Anglo-American fracas 
showed nothing else, it showed that President Eisenhower is so far a most 
reluctant Caesar. The groans of American liberals, and of the New 
Statesman, were loud last autumn over the disastrous potentialities of a mili- 
tary President : strong-arm measures at home and bulldozing tactics abroad 
would combine to bring the military to full power within the United 
States. Instead, we have had since January the usual confusion of Wash- 
ington so well confounded that Mr Attlee felt it necessary to explain to the 
British public (albeit in the most sorrowful tones) that the American 
system of government is what it is, and that it is another of the heavy 
crosses which the Americans have hoisted on to the shoulders of Europe. 

But President Eisenhower has sinned even more. Not only does he 
stand serene while McCarthy cavorts about him, he has also proclaimed a 
doctrine of the Presidency which has been unheard for so many years that 
most Americans had forgotten its existence. The man who was to provide 
the leadership which would compose the endemic quarrel between 
Congress and the White House has turned out to be so scrupulously 
correct that even his friends are beginning to wonder if he recognizes the 
issues involved. He seems to feel that arguments should be conducted at 
a gentlemanly level and resolved by methods of friendly persuasion. This 
has come as something of a shock to the men in Congress ~ not, one has- 
tens to add, because they have doubts as to their own gentlemanly 
behaviour, but rather because they are left without a target to shoot at. 
The President has talked of Congress as a co-ordinate branch of the 
Government; he has talked of earnestly consulting its opinions, and of 
simply proposing while it disposes. He has even extended this doctrine to 
his subordinates, for he has stated that while he does not believe in a 
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complete blockade of China he would not impose his views on his Cabinet. 

This is indeed one form of leadership. But since the days of the bluster- 
ing speeches of Theodore Roosevelt and the cool eloquence of Wilson, 
Presidential leadership has meant something more dynamic, more pur- 
poseful, to the American people. So powerful has this tradition been 
that even the mild-looking haberdasher from Missouri was caught up in 
it and Mr Truman found himself glaring at his erstwhile colleagues in the 
Senate with the stern righteousness of a Roosevelt. All Presidents talk of 
co-operation ; few achieve it. The pattern, for good or ill, has been one of 
increasing Presidential powers in the face of emergencies: war, depres- 
sion, social problems, and the atomic bomb. Congress has lost prestige 
and power in the fifty years which have elapsed since Theodore Roosevelt 
mounted the platform to carry his message to the people. It is not quite in 
the position of the House of Commons, but it is no longer the power it was 
throughout much of the nineteenth century. President Eisenhower’s 
attempt to reverse the trend is refreshing but not likely to last long in the 
face of the demands of Washington politics. 

For the current of opinion is running persistently the other way: the 
strong President has become for many the guide to the promised land. 
Among those who look to the Presidency to secure the blessings of state 
control, if not liberty, the American professor of political science especially 
has turned the worship of Presidential powers into a cult. Mr Attlee may 
take consolation from the fact that he has many erudite friends — one had 
almost said comrades - with him when he deplores the tendency of the 
American political system towards cutting its own throat. The pro- 
fessors who study the machinery of government have a deep concern for 
orderly rule which springs from an equally deep concern for the beliefs 
and dogmas of American liberalism. The problem of legislative-executive 
relations strikes at the heart of the problem of American government, and 
when the programmes and ideals of liberalism are at stake (programmes 
and ideals which generally assume the need for a stronger centralized 
control as a technique of social progress) the question of the Presidency 
cannot be glossed over. 

The correlation of American liberalism and strong Presidential leader- 
ship becomes obvious for the first time in the theories of Woodrow Wilson, 
who found himself in the enviable position of being able to practice what 
he had taught his students as professor of government at Princeton 
University. What he taught, and what he realized as President, was 
simply that a powerful executive was necessary to counter the dividing in- 
fluences at work in Congress, so that the national welfare should take 
precedence over sectional aims. The President could and should repre- 
sent the nation; progress without such representation was impossible. 
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What the professor-turned-politician started other professors were anxious 
to continue. After World War II the American Political Science Associa- 
tion established a committee to study the central aspect of orderly govern- 
ment in the United States, the problem of political parties and their role 
in government. In 1950 it issued a Report called Toward a More Responsible 
Two-Party System whose high-minded earnestness deserves praise, but 
which the untutored citizen and politician has mainly ignored. Yet it was 
in an attempt to avoid this fate that the professors eschewed utopia- 
mongering and revolutionary changes calling for Constitutional amend- 
ments, and instead brought forward piecemeal suggestions which would 
set the American party system on the road to unity and discipline: in- 
creasing popular participation in party activities and policy decisions; 
greater continuity of policy machinery; explicit programmes and plat- 
forms, making the platform a contract with the voters and binding on 
Congressmen; strengthening of policy committees, increasing control of 
local party organization by the national party organization; creation of a 
national party council to control the party by its control over candidates, 
and holding party conventions every two years, instead of every four. 

These proposals would mean a revolution in fact, if not in theory, for 
they would turn the American political party into a tightly disciplined 
and centralized national organization which could coerce its adherents by 
majority decision. This is a far cry from the rather wayward party system 
the American people now live with, for whatever its virtues, discipline 
and centralized power are not among them. By increased participation of 
the citizen in the life of the party, the leadership would be given a means 
of bringing home to Congressmen their duty to the ‘people’, as distinct 
from their local constituents; for the people will have spoken through the 
channels of the national party which would, under this scheme, have tight 
control over the local party. Hence not only would party decision be more 
specific and more concrete in terms of promises, but the decision would be 
put into rapid effect in Washington. This is obviously a plan for a party 
of action; the party would become a pyramid instead of the sprawling 
coalition of local groups it now is. Decisions once made by majority vote 
would be enforced on the representatives of the party in Congress by the 
national leadership. Dr Ernest S. Griffith, a dissentient from the conclu- 
sions of the report, in his Congress: Its Contemporary Réle, points to the 
assumptions underlying this type of thinking: 

Probably a majority of our intellectuals tend to think in terms of ‘left’ and 

‘right’, ‘radical’ and ‘reactionary’, and probably a disproportionate number 

of the more articulate belong to the liberal Left. . . . When they speak of 

‘programme’ in the sense of a party programme, they normally mean fur- 

ther government intervention on behalf of the ‘common man’. 
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The Briton should feel flattered, for he is staring at an image of his own 
party system. What is aimed at by this committee of the American 
Political Science Association is to strengthen the hand of the President 
vis-a-vis Congress by giving him as the leader of the national party, the 
same instruments as the British Prime Minister: a disciplined party 
which will jump at the sign ofthe three-line whip. This despite the fact 
that the President is not the helpless martyr he appears - or likes to appear. 
By the growth of the administration in America’s own version of the 
welfare-cum-military state his powers have become increasingly wide- 
spread over both the economy and Congress. For while the latter ferments 
and bubbles with complaint, attack and counter-attack against the execu- 
tive, the initiative does in fact constantly lie in the hands of the President 
and his administrators. However that may be, the professors, in their 
desire to bring stability and power to the national government, seem to 
have taken an extraordinarily simple view of the British party system. 
Thus one advocate of these ideas blandly states that British parties face in 
opposite directions and present the voters with a choice of different 
policies that is meaningful. In view of some of the depressing studies 
recently published on the elections of 1950 and 1951, showing the irrele- 
vance of British election programmes and campaigns, this remark must 
stand as a monument to the naive idealism of some American scholars 
and their limited understanding of British politics. They seem to take 
much more seriously than most British students of politics the politician’s 
election talk of the ‘mandate’. Sir Ivor Jennings, in Parliament, has effec- 
tively exposed this notion for what it is, yet the professors, in their Report, 
speak of a contract between the party and the voters. The British party 
system is indeed a system of disciplined parties, but one must conclude 
that those who look at it with such envious eyes have not examined care- 
fully its real workings, and that they are more interested in using it as a 
stick with which to beat the American party system than in understanding 
how it functions in fact. 

But the Report reveals more than the remarkable persistence of Anglo- 
Saxon cultural patterns. It discloses the worrying mind of the American 
liberal at work when confronted with ‘stasis’, which seems to be ‘the 
failure of functional groups in the community to bridge their differences’ 
and by so doing arrive at ‘social equilibrium’ through ‘conscious collective 
action’. According to James Burns whose Congress on Trial (1949) has been 
one of the principal popularizations of the Committee’s Report, this disease 
is in an advanced state in America. 

So this is what is wrong with the United States: it has a severe case of 
stasis. Amusing though this may seem to the foreigner, it is not so amusing 
to the professors who have an acute consciousness of what America lacks. 


1* 
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It apparently lacks a will; or, more precisely, it lacks the means to express 
the will which the professors are sure exists in the great collective mind. 
And if the collective mind is not up to the awesome task imposed on it, the 
political parties should pull it out of its slough of apathy. Professor E. E. 
Schattschneider, who has been advocating tightly disciplined parties in 
America for many years, hits his nail on the head when he says that ‘the 
source of difficulties is political, the failure to molibize the power of the 
nation to govern itself. . . .’ Pressure groups, sectional interests, and the 
McCarthys, would be subjected to the steam-roller of the disciplined 
political party, in order that national parties formulating national policies 
should be able to use the government effectively to carry out their man- 
date. This, we are reminded, is the atomic age and tomfoolery is not per- 
missible. One may justly honour the intent. To get rid of McCarthy and 
his works would indeed be a boon to mankind. But one must also recog- 
nize the intent to make the Presidency, by means of a centralized party 
structure, the repository of the collective will. This has its obvious dangers ; 
it has its equally obvious advantages. But more significant than either is 
the liberal’s frustration when he faces what he considers to be the legisla- 
tive chaos of Congress. That Congress is on trial may be considered to be 
the private myth of Professor Burns and his friends; but that they consider 
it to be on trial indicates the wide gap which separates the liberal from 
the actual political system in operation in Washington. This attitude 
underlies the difficulties of the liberal’s political task. For he has to fight 
on two fronts at once: in terms of policy and also in terms of how policy is 
to be carried out. The political system is not in tune with what he hopes 

to accomplish and with his concepts of what is right and just — concepts 

hardly more than New Dealish in character, but whose positive collective 

nature have to run the gamut of Congressional fire. Programme is a word 

which American politics knows not. Frustration, unbelieving, incredu- 

lous, bitter frustration, becomes the lot of the liberal as he watches the 

political cynics at work. Leadership which is strong and possesses sanctions 

can alone cut through what the liberal sees (sometimes unjustly) as the 

undergrowth of special interests to reach the promised land of national 

interest. No wonder the professors look at the British party system with 

envy. For the American liberal has yet to find the tools with which to 

make his political fortune in a system whose elaborate attempts to secure 

the blessings of liberty have proved to be an excellent bulwark for the 

enemies of the American liberal. 

It is this problem of means which has caused the American liberal to 
search long and desperately for an ally wielding executive powers. 
Especially during the New Deal’s second phase the identification of 
Roosevelt and liberalism became almost absolute. It is still a moot point 
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as to whether Roosevelt captured the liberals or the liberals captured 
Roosevelt, but there is no doubt that before the war American liberalism 
found its chief outlet in the personality of the President and the work of 
the President’s administration, in which so many leaders of American 
liberalism occupied the leading positions. America’s third revolution - 
if that is the way the New Deal can be described — was carried out from 
the swivel chairs of Federal office buildings by social workers and liberals 
turned administrators. They did not, it should be noticed, turn politician. 
And here was the rub. For when the President decided to cease acting as 
the Great Reformer, and became instead the Great Commander, the 
liberals had perforce to move with him, or leave - a situation crudely but 
graphically portrayed by Dos Passos’s disillusioned novel, The Grand 
Design, where the sterling and idealistic administrator from the Mid-West 
finds himself deserted by his President after 1940. The amusing naiveté of 
both Dos Passos and his hero in the face of the realities of life and politics 
indicates that the liberals had neglected one of the basic laws of politics, 
the need to build a political machine if a group of like-minded men are 
to obtain and hold power. Dependence upon the office of the President 
may lead to great rewards for the administrator. But once in opposition 
there was nothing to rest on or to attack with. Having lost the centre of 
power they had lost all; the fall was absolute. A few lonely liberals prowl- 
ing around the halls of Congress as the elected representatives of the people 
of Illinois or Minnesota do not form a cohesive group which can make its 
will felt or at least heard. The liberals when in opposition and without 
administrative position must depend on the Man Who Would be Presi- 
dent - not a very satisfactory solution since he too, if he is in the country 
at all, is in a state of suspended animation between national elections. 
Opposition, then, reveals the weakness of the strategy which the 
liberals have used to capture political power. But it was more than 
Roosevelt’s voice which bemused the liberals in their worship of Presiden- 
tial power. With the exception of certain comparatively small areas of 
the country, liberalism has not had the widespread mass electoral support 
on which a political machine can be based. The trade unions, with the 
exception of a brief spurt of political energy in 1944, have traditionally 
been bored with politics, while the lower middle class, which once pro- 
vided so much of the impetus for Joseph Chamberlain’s caucus in late 
Victorian England, has shown little or no willingness to provide N C O’s 
for the liberal army. The assumption that because many people voted for 
Roosevelt they were voting for liberalism was fatally easy to make, but 
was hardly justified. Whatever success the New Deal had, it did not 
create the mass-supported political machine which the liberals could have 
used as a means of electoral success. The path to glory for the liberal is 
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the same to-day as it was in the time of Wilson and Theodore Roosevelt, 
except for the fact that the liberals of to-day are even further away from 
building a political machine than they were in those distant days. 

But the panacea of a strong President is more than an attempt to short- 
cut the necessity for electoral organization. For electoral enthusiasm is 
hardly likely to be aroused by the ideology of American liberalism. 
Relativism - the belief that the thoughts and actions of men are 
the products of historical, temporary circumstances and hence have 
no absolute validity — is not a crusader’s creed; it is rather the attitude of 
an intellectual aristocrat who prefers to hold aloof from what he sees as 
the simple-minded assumptions of the masses, and whose reserve 
immobilizes him as a politician. It is also an attitude which poses 
the believer on a knife-edge of despair, and which the more mundane 
men of the world find inadequate for the problems of daily living, let 
alone political thinking. It was all very well for the late Professor Charles 
Beard to inform the public in general, and the liberals in particular, that 
the Constitution was written by men of property, to suit their acquisitive 
instincts and therefore had no more moral validity than a bill of lading. 
But there is no passion in this bloodless demonstration of scholarship, and 
without passion, it may be suggested, there can be no political movement. 
Some individuals can perhaps combine both passion and relativism, 
although it is interesting that Beard himself in the end had to repudiate 
his own interpretation of the Constitution. But the effort to make men 
believe, when one has just demonstrated the insignificance of belief, is 
either ludicrous or requires a Lenin. So far America has not produced a 
Lenin. This is not to say that the puritan ethos which found expression in 
the British Labour Party has been absent from American liberalism. Mr 
Wallace is a more than sufficient example of Mid-Western puritanism at 
its ranting, romantic best. But it has had to do battle with the more cor- 
roding influence of sophisticated relativism, and the battle has drained 
American liberalism of the passionate energy needed to propel a mass 
movement. It is an old problem for those intellectuals who wish to become 
political leaders; American intellectuals have solved the problem by 
dodging the issue and acting simply as the President’s Man Friday. 

But playing Man Friday to a leader such as Mr Roosevelt, or even Mr 
Truman, creates its own set of neurotic symptoms: in this particular case 
a schizophrenic personality which turns on the ambiguous meaning of the 
word ‘liberal’, as it is currently used in America. An American liberal may 
be either an advocate of individual freedom in the classic style of John 
Stuart Mill, or an advocate of the welfare state as conceived by the Webbs. 
Usually he is both. The use of the word ‘liberal’ to cover Fabian schemes 
is not, however, hypocrisy; the American liberal is simply writhing under 
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the pressure of historical facts which caused a large section of British 
Liberalism to drift into the Labour Party in the 1920’s. If the conflict of 
emphasis has caused tremors to appear within the Labour Party, it has 
also caused upheavals within American liberalism. When it is face to face 
with its own success in creating and exalting the Presidency as the saviour 
of society, it draws back fearful of the consequences. One doubt above all 
others continues to plague even the most ardent New Dealer: the doubt 
about the wisdom of centralized political power. This after all was what 
the American Revolution was fought about, and no liberal has yet 
repudiated that event. No matter how much he may lament a Constitu- 
tion which blocks his way, he can never lose his belief in the need for a 
system of checks and balances to guarantee individual freedom. He, no 
more than any other American, cannot give unqualified assent to the 
increasing concentration of power, not merely in Washington but more 

simply in the hands of one man in Washington. Yet he has been to a great 

extent responsible for this development. Thus, the American liberal must 

balance within himself the contradictory drives of the older liberalism and 

the newer socialism; it is when he finds that his political method is a 

threat to one aspect of his dual allegiance that he begins to argue uneasily 

with his soul. The consequences are sometimes amusing and sometimes 

tragic; they are nearly always debilitating. 

When Mr Stevenson comes back to America from looking down blow- 
pipes and riding camels in the Egyptian desert, he will have to face some 
of the issues which the Presidency creates for liberalism. He has already 
expressed his lively apprehension of centralized power under conditions 
in which the Government is dominated by a single group. But this is the 
usual cry of the party out of power. What is more important for the future 
of American liberalism is whether it can build its own base of support in 
the country or whether it will once again have to rely on the strong man 
to carry it into power. Whether or not, that is, liberals can or should be- 
come an independent political force or continue to play their role in 
American politics as part of the rag-bag of the Democratic Party. It is an 
issue as old as American liberalism itself, but American liberals will find 
in the next four years that it has lost none of its urgency. 
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Many of Mr Stevenson’s supporters consoled themselves in his defeat with | mer 
the belief that a Republican president of Mr Eisenhower’s authority h 
would find it easier to break the power of Senator McCarthy. That has late 
not yet happened. In the six months after Mr Eisenhower’s inauguration, ship 
McCarthy seems to have gone from strength to strength. His own poll in crat 
the Senatorial elections was a personal triumph; and since, not only has hel; 
he sniped successfully at the staffs of the U S Information Services Over- an « 
seas and the ‘Voice of America’: he has also gone for bigger game, in trying | the 
to direct U S foreign policy. By his allegations that Britain has been succ 
actively aiding the Chinese war effort, he has increased the strain on the | ing 
Anglo-American Alliance. And, passing from abuse to action he has gone | T 
gaily behind the back of the State Department and concluded a treaty boo! 


with the shipping owners of Greece to curtail trade with China. Car 


Many Americans have thrown up their hands in orthodox horror at justi 
this extraordinary conduct. Yet it is just the kind of thing that has brought | trate 
him his remarkable success. Here is the lone wolf McCarthy, irresponsible, | agai 
impertinent; the rugged individualist dear to the American heart who blan 
appears to get things done and to hell with the bureaucrats! And Joe ~ | for s 
how easily one slips into the familiar appellation! —- has many other divo 
qualities that appeal strongly to a nation of self-made men who have | his ¢ 
erected a mystique around the pioneer. leisu 

McCarthy: the Man, the Senator, the ‘ism’* is written by two may 
American journalists, violent opponents of McCarthyism (one of the | bere 
Senator’s most dangerous gifts is his ability to drive everybody to | mod 
extremes) and it opens with a portrait of a mode] American boy, the Q 
fifth of a family of seven. His parents are poor honest folk slaving on | laws 
their own 142 acres in the midst of an Irish settlement between Chicago | men 
and Milwaukee. The towering figure of Mom is the object of the boy’s agai 
complete devotion. Joe leaves school early to help his father raise gran 
potatoes, corn and barley; then, wanting to show his independence Agri 
with sixty-five dollars of savings he starts his own chicken farm. At | the j 
sixteen, a boy doing a man’s job, he has 12,000 birds. But he drives proc 


himself too hard, falls ill, has to rely on inefficient help, and when the | ing | 
* By Jack Anderson and Ronald W. May. (Gollancz, 18s.) 
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birds die Joe’s endeavours die with them. One can almost see him at that 
moment as a peasant Hamlet crying: ‘From this time forth my thoughts 
be bloody or be nothing worth.’ That, at least, is what happened. 

Now Joe transferred his magnificent energy and courage from the 
chicken farm to books. He drove himself into education or rather to 
finding the right answers to examination questions. So quickly was the 
knowledge acquired that some examiners felt qualms about its super- 
ficiality. It was in dispelling this honest reluctance that Joe’s blandish- 
ments were first tried out. They succeeded completely. 

McCarthy’s first successful political activity —- and from it sprang all his 
later success — was to run as Republican candidate for a Wisconsin judge- 
ship. It did not disturb him that until then he had called himself a Demo- 
crat; or that his candidature blighted the hopes of his first patron and 
helper. The campaign was a sample of the McCarthy that was to come; 
an outrageous effort to charm the voters and besmear his opponent. At 
the age of thirty he was easily elected judge. His opponents tried un- 
successfully to prove that he had been guilty of corrupt practice by spend- 
ing too much on the election. 

The pattern was to be repeated. At this stage, the English reader of the 
book cannot help it if his criticisms are not directed solely against Mc- 
Carthy. The very idea of deciding by a political vote who is to dispense 
justice is repugnant to us (we forget, of course, that most of our magis- 
trates are nominated by their political parties). Nevertheless again and 
again the English reader suspects that it is not only McCarthy who is to 
blame, but the American system as well. As a judge McCarthy was noted 
for speed. He became notorious in fact for what were known as ‘quickie’ 
divorces. Sometimes the proceedings lasted only five minutes and since 
his day the State of Wisconsin has enacted legislation to provide for more 
leisurely examination of such cases (in England an undefended suit 
may last five to ten minutes). But McCarthy’s judgeship is better remem- 
bered by the Quaker Dairy case which is held up to young lawyers as a 
model of judicial misconduct. 

Quaker Dairy, a milk distributing combine, had been violating state 
laws to protect small farmers from undercutting. The Agriculture Depart- 
ment filed a suit in McCarthy’s court asking for an interim injunction 
against the company to prevent it from disobeying the law. This McCarthy 
granted. Then three days afterwards he revoked the injunction. When the 
Agriculture Department took the case to the Wisconsin Supreme Court 
the judge castigated McCarthy for ‘abusing judicial power’. During the 
proceedings it was discovered that some of the record of the original hear- 
ing had disappeared and McCarthy was accused of improper conduct 
and misconception of his functions. The case had a distressing sequel. The 
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lawyer for the Agriculture Department was so hounded by scurrilous 
letters and telephone calls that he felt compelled to spend his savings on 
radio time to tell the true story which had been inadequately reported in 
the Press. His sense of persecution plus political pressure caused him 
eventually to lose his job, an injustice which seems never to have been 
righted. It is to be noted that McCarthy did not take the demagogic line 
of supporting the small farmers. Time after time in his career he has 
been on the side of vested interests. 

When war came, McCarthy as a judge had no need to join up. He did 
so, however, some months later, and his military career was a respectable 
one, though less valorous than his campaign literature has implied. 
McCarthy joined the Marines on receiving a Commission as first lieu- 
tenant. He did not, as voters were led to believe, rise from the ranks. 
As an intelligence officer he served in the Pacific theatre and from time 
to time volunteered for combat missions. 

Some people have been led to believe that he served on a large number 
of missions as a rear gunner and was severely wounded in the leg by 
Japanese shrapnel. The leg wound, these authors assert, was received in a 
shipboard prank during a crossing the line ceremony. 

A year before the war ended, McCarthy resigned his commission to 
run for the Senatorial election. This, it appears, was in flagrant dis- 
obedience to the law, for McCarthy still held his judgeship. Here again 
the English reader pauses in bewilderment. Why did everybody appar- 
ently ignore the irregularity until it was too late to do anything about it? 
This was not McCarthy’s only impertinence. His opponent for the 
Republican monination was the nationally famous and respected Bob 
LaFollette. He and his father before him had served Wisconsin in the 
Senate for a total of forty. years and Bob’s brother had been a highly 
successful state governor. The family had a record of fighting for civil 
liberties, labour rights and almost all the liberally virtuous causes. But 
there was one exception. Young Bob, disgusted with European appease- 
ment of Nazism had become Isolationist and characteristically it was the 
isolationism that McCarthy singled out for attack. He accused LaFollette 
of being a war profiteer and spoke in favour of ‘ Stalin’s proposal for 
world disarmament’ which he described as ‘a great thing’. If by this he 
hoped to win the Communist vote, it was a shrewd move. The Commun- 
ists may be pretty thin on the ground of Wisconsin, but the C I O 
locally was at that time under Communist leadership and they brought 
the union members pretty solidly behind McCarthy. It was a contributory 
factor at least in defeating LaFollette. 

After that McCarthy’s fight was easy. His Democratic opponent was a 
Liberal college professor. Exploiting an agricultural electorate’s suspicion 
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of an intellectual and charging him with Communist sympathies were 
tactics that came naturally to McCarthy. Up to the time of his election to 
the Senate and even for some years afterwards, the Press gave him the 
benefit of the doubt. Young, hard working, dynamic, friendly, he was the 
sort of helluva guy the American newspapers are supposed to love. Life 
magazine featured him and the New York Times quoted his speeches at 
length. Nevertheless his first campaigns in the Senate were unlikely to 
have popular appeal. They were calculated to hurt both the housewife 
and the returning veteran and to help big business. He demanded the 
release of sugar, then scarce, which would have served very well the interests 
of the manufacturers: who included, these authors say, the Pepsi-Cola 
company and their suppliers the Allied Molasses Company, the directors 
of these companies being what the American press called ‘the great and 
good friends’ of the Senator. It is alleged that he received in fact a cheque 
for 20,000 dollars from a Pepsi-Cola share owner. 

Some business interests opposed to the Government’s housing projects 
for war veterans were the next to receive his aid. One of the companies 
interested in the mass production of pre-fabricated houses, the Lustron 
Corporation, paid the Senator ten thousand dollars for a pamphlet he 
wrote on their behalf. This worked out at one dollar forty-three cents a 
word, and beat by half a dollar a word the previous world’s highest 
literary payment — that made to Winston Churchill for his war memoirs. 

A Wisconsin industrialist, Mr Harnischfeger, one of the businessmen 
whose interests McCarthy had served by his attitude on Government 
housing, appeared in a more sinister context in the Senator’s next activity. 
This was the notorious and horrible case of the Malmedy massacre. In 
1944 German S S men murdered 150 American prisoners. After the war 
forty-three of these S S men were sentenced to death, but as the date of 
execution approached, affidavits began to appear alleging that the Ameri- 
can prosecutors had tortured the Germans to enforce confessions from 
them. So great was the furore in Germany that the U S Supreme Court 
undertook to review the case. It upheld the sentences. German indigna- 
tion was however still high and the U S Senate appointed a committee of 
investigation. Though McCarthy was not appointed to the Committee, 
from the very beginning of the proceedings he took it on himself to 
dominate them. He maintained that he possessed evidence inculpating 
the American prosecutors and though the investigating committee was 
satisfied that the sentences were just, McCarthy’s evidence had been so 
strongly emphasized in the German press that the American authorities 
for the sake of American-German friendship decided to reprieve the SS 
men. What McCarthy’s evidence actually was came out later. It had been 
got from a certain Rudolf Aschenauer of Frankfurt who, it transpired, was 
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a member of a Communist spy ring charged with fomenting anti- 
American feelings in Germany. Why did McCarthy take such an anti- 
American line? It seems that he was helped by a young lawyer called 
Korb, an employee of Harnischfeger, of Wisconsin. Harnischfeger in 
1942 had been charged by the Fair Employment Practices Commission 
with refusing to employ Jewish or Negro labour. After the war he visited 
Germany frequently and appealed for clemency for war criminals and 
the return of German colonies. 

After the Malmedy episode, McCarthy fell on bleak times. The story 
goes that he asked his friends to suggest promising lines of attack and he 
was advised to go for the Communists. This was not a new issue (Hiss had 
already been convicted). McCarthy’s first announcement was that he had 
a list of 205 names of members of the Communist Party working in the 
State Department. Eventually it emerged that the figure was founded on 
a document dated 1946 by the then Secretary of State, Mr Byrnes, men- 
tioning 205 persons who were undesirable to employ for various reasons, 
including drunkenness and incompetence. This was typical of the farrago 
of nonsense on which McCarthy based his charges and of the convincing 
manner in which he made them. ‘I have here a list . . .” 

The only success: McCarthy can claim is a partial one, the wretched 
instance of Professor Lattimore. It is true that the Senate Investigating 
Committee under Senator Tydings had given Lattimore a clean bill of 
health, but with McCarran’s help McCarthy did succeed in showing that 
Lattimore was not quite so ingenuous as he had pretended. Even some 
American liberals have been convinced that Lattimore has appeared to 
be something like a fellow traveller and a useful contact for Communist 
propagandists. McCarthy has of course boosted this minor triumph into 
a nationwide victory. He also used it as the starting point of his campaign 
to break Senator Tydings. One of the most repulsive features of this was 
McCarthy’s alliance with the McCormick interests to fake a photograph 
of Senator Tydings talking amicably with Earl Browder, the American 
Communist leader. It was an acknowledged composite picture, but not 
everybody read the explanation er knew what a composite was. Circulated 
in the election campaign it did much to lose Tydings his seat in the 
Senate. 

The story of how McCarthy’s agent, the negro Charles Davis, attemp- 
ted to frame the American minister to Switzerland with a faked tele- 
gram purporting to come from a leading Communist, is well known. 

The Swiss court which gaoled Davis explicitly castigated McCarthy. 
Davis turned out to be a former member of the Communist Party. 


This book is quite frankly propagandist but the American publishers 
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offered to correct any factual errors that might have crept in. No correc- 
tion has been necessary. It is written in the high-powered style of American 
magazine journalism. One is deadened by the sledge-hammer blows and 
there are moments when one wishes that one of McCarthy’s more intel- 
ligent supporters were by one’s side to put the Senator’s case. The 
chapter on McCarthy’s record as a judge is not wholly convincing to those 
unfamiliar with the background. 

English people of all shades of political opinion are dismayed that a 
man of McCarthy’s character can achieve so much power and influence 
without being checked; they are even more dismayed that a nation whose 
Jaw is rooted in our own should employ techniques of investigation which 
do not protect people from public accusations which cannot be sup- 
ported by evidence. 

But has McCarthy as much influence as we suppose or our American 
Liberal friends believe he has? Is there not something in the suggestion 
of the American magazine Commentary that McCarthy ‘remains in the 
popular mind an unreliable, second string blowhard; his only support as 
a great national figure is from the fascinated fears of the intelligentsia’. 

McCarthy’s influence appears to be waning; though the impression may 
be misleading. His audacious attempt to wreck Mr Eisenhower’s appoint- 
ment of Charles Bohlen as Ambassador to Moscow was a failure; and now 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors has been asked to recognize 
‘a clear and present danger to the freedom of the Press’ in the investigating 
tactics of McCarthy. The appeal springs from the testimony James 
Wechsler, Editor of the New York Post, gave before the Senator’s investiga- 
tion sub-committee. 

English liberals find it difficult to get McCarthyism in perspective. It is 
hard to remember that Americans are much fonder than we are of wash- 
ing their linen in public (our erring civil servants are examined in private 
and everybody has forgotten about the purge except the civil service 
unions). It is difficult to remember, too, that attacks and smears are less 
damaging in American society than they would be in ours. A book like 
this about an English politician would finish him overnight. But a book 
like this could never be written as long as our law of libel is drawn so 
tightly and administered so rigorously. Nor must it be forgotten that 
though many good Americans detest Senator McCarthy, they believe 
there are cases to be investigated, and publicly investigated. They must 
regard the Senator merely as a bad agent in a good cause. Finally, we 
must remember that America is much more highly charged than England 
is, that the atmosphere has been until recently not unlike that of this 
country in 1938 when some English liberals were calling people Fascist 
on pretty slender evidence. 




































LORD JOWITT AND THE HISS TRIALS 
G. F. Hudson 


It was in August 1948 that Whittaker Chambers gave his testimony 
before the Un-American Activities Committee of the United States 
House of Representatives and thus started the chain of events which has 
now led to the publication of a book by a former Lord Chancellor of the 
United Kingdom.* The Committee was engaged in investigating allega- 
tions of espionage by Communists in Government departments made by a 
certain Elizabeth Bentley, a self-confessed former courier for a Soviet 
spy ring. A journalist told the Committee that there was another ex- 
Communist named Whittaker Chambers, then senior editor of Time 
magazine, who might be able to provide some interesting information. 
Chambers was summoned to give evidence under a subpoena, and the 
evidence he gave was of an even more sensational character than that 
which had been given by Elizabeth Bentley. For among the individuals 
whom he named as having belonged to a group of secret Communists in 
1938 — when Chambers said he had broken with the Communist party — 
was Alger Hiss, President of the Carnegie Endowment for Peace since 
1946 and previously Director of the Office of Special Political Affairs in 
the State Department, adviser to President Roosevelt at Yalta and 
General Secretary of the San Francisco Conference for the founding of 
the United Nations. 

Two days later Hiss himself appeared before the Committee and not 
only flatly denied that he had ever been a Communist, but also denied 
that he had ever been acquainted with Chambers; when shown a photo- 
graph of Chambers, he said that he had never before seen the person 
represented. The members of the Committee were perplexed at this clash 
of testimony; they were also in an uncomfortable position politically, 
for they were being violently attacked for ‘smearing’ distinguished public 
figures with unsubstantiated accusations. They decided, therefore, to 
interview both Chambers and Hiss separately in private session in order 
to find out whether the former had in fact been personally acquainted 
with the latter, as he claimed to have been. Chambers was called first 
and was questioned about Hiss’s home life and circumstances in the 


* The Earl Jowitt. The Strange Case of Alger Hiss. 20s. Hodder & Stoughton. 
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period when Chambers said he had known him. In the course of the 
hearing Chambers gave the following testimony:* 


Nrxon.f Did they [Hiss and his wife] have a car? 

Cuamsers. Yes, they did. When I first knew them they had a car. 
Again I am reasonably sure — I am almost certain — it was a Ford and it 
was a roadster. It was black and it was very dilapidated. There is no ques- 
tion about that. I remember very clearly that it had hand windshield 
wipers. I remember that because I drove it one rainy day and had to 
work those windshield wipers by hand. 

Nrxon. Do you recall any other car? 

CHAMBERS. It seems to me in 1936 probably he got a new Plymouth. 


Manbet. What did he do with the old car? 

CuamBers. The Communist Party had in Washington a service station — 
that is, the man in charge or owner of this station was a Communist — or it 
may have been a car lot. 

Nrxon. But the owner was a Communist ? 

CuamBeErs. The owner was 2 Communist. I never knew who this was or 
where it was. It was against all the rules of the underground organization 
for Hiss to do anything with his old car but trade it in, and I think this 
investigation has proved how right the Communists are in such matters, 
but Hiss insisted that he wanted the car turned over to the open Party so 
that it could be of use to some poor organizer in the West or somewhere. 
Much against my better judgment and much against Peters’s better 

judgment, he finally got us to permit him to do this thing. Peters knew 
where this lot was and he either took Hiss there or he gave Hiss the 
address; and Hiss went there, and to the best of my recollection of his 
description of that happening, he left the car there and simply went away 
and the man in charge of the station took care of the rest of it for him. I 
think the records of that transfer would be traceable. 


When Hiss a few days later appeared before the Committee in private 
session, he knew that Chambers had given testimony about him, but did 
not know what it had been. He now informed the Committee that he 
thought Chambers might be identical with a man he had formerly 
known under the name of George Crosley and to whom he had once 
sublet a flat with an unexpired lease. Questioned about Crosley, he 
testified as follows: 


Srripuinc. What kind of automobile did that fellow have? 
Hiss. No kind of automobile. I sold him an automobile. I had an old 
Ford that I threw in with the apartment and had been trying to trade it 


* The verbatim record of these hearings is given by Ralph de Toledano and 
Victor Lasky in Seeds of Treason, published by Secker and Warburg in 1950. 

+t Now Vice-President of the United States. In a Congressional investigation 
questions are usually put to the witness by the Committee’s counsel, but members 
of the Committee may put questions directly. 
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in and get rid of it. I had an old, old Ford we had kept for sentimental 
reasons. We got it just before we were married in 1929. 

Srripiinc. Was it a model A or model T? 

Hiss. Early A model. 

Srripuinc. What colour? 

Hiss. Dark blue. It wasn’t very fancy, but it had a sassy little trunk on 
the back. 

Nixon. You sold that car? 

Hiss. I threw it in. He wanted to get around and I said, ‘Fine. I want 
to get rid of it. I have another car and we kept it for sentimental reasons, 
not worth a damn.’ I let him have it along with the rent. 


Srripuinc. What kind of a bill of sale did you give Crosley? 

Hiss. I think I just turned over — in the District you get a certificate of 
title, I think it is. I think I just simply turned it over to him. 

Stripuinc. Handed it to him? 


Hiss. Yes. 
Stripuinc. No evidence of any transfer? Did he record the title? 


Hiss. That I haven’t any idea. ... 


Next day Chambers and Hiss were confronted, and after some hesita- 
tion Hiss identified Chambers as the man he said he had known under 
the name of Crosley. The former personal acquaintance of the two men 
was thus established, but Hiss continued to deny that their association 
had had anything to do with Communism, and their respective accounts 
of what had happened to the Hisses’ old Ford car were flatly contradic- 
tory. Then on August 25th, at a public session of the Committee, 
Hiss was confronted with a notarized bill of transfer signed in his own 
handwriting, showing that Hiss in 1936 had transferred the car to the 
Cherner Motor Company which in turn had transferred it on the same 
day to a certain William Rosen. Called before the Committee and asked 
to explain the transaction, Rosen refused to testify on the ground of his 
constitutional right not to incriminate himself. Asked whether he was a 
member of the Communist party, Rosen again claimed his right not to 
incriminate himself. The manager of the Cherner Motor Company was 
then called to give evidence and testified that no record of the transaction 
could be found in the books of the company. 

For the historian who is interested in the question whether or not Hiss 
was a Communist, quite apart from the further question whether or not 
he was guilty of espionage, the episode of the car transfer provides the 
strongest possible evidence that the accusation made by Chambers was 
true. Hiss clearly lied in stating that he had given the Ford to Chambers 
when he had in fact disposed of it otherwise, and if he was innocent, he 
had no conceivable motive for lying. There could not be anything dis- 
creditable in selling an old car to the Cherner Motor Company. But if Hiss 
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had, as Chambers alleged, handed over the car for use by the Com- 
munist Party and the motor company had served only as a dummy for 
the purpose of re-registering the title (with the consequence that there 
would be no record in the company’s books), then he had every reason 
for trying to conceal the transaction. He was a trained lawyer as well 
as a diplomat, and would have been aware that the transfer to Rosen 
provided just that link with the Communist Party which was needed to 
corroborate Chambers’s story. He would have remembered that Chambers 
had known of the transaction, and had therefore probably mentioned it 
to the Committee, but also that Chambers had not known the details, so 
there was a chance of getting away with a false story. The best possible 
story was that the car had been given to Chambers; he had been, after 
all, by his own confession a secret agent, and he would not be able to 
prove that he had never had the car. Unfortunately for Hiss, the Com- 
mittee’s counsel succeeding in tracing the car to the non-self-incriminating 
Rosen. 

It was not, however, for membership of the Communist party that 
Alger Hiss was tried and convicted in a court of law. Secret membership 
of an organization devoted to the interests of the Soviet Union might be 
regarded in a high official of the State Department as politically undesir- 
able and morally reprehensible, but it was not a criminal offence. The 
charge on which Hiss was subsequently tried and convicted was one of 
perjury, for having denied under oath that he had given State Depart- 
ment secret documents to Whittaker Chambers in the spring of 1938. 
It was, in other words, an accusation of espionage, but because a statute 
of limitations precluded a trial for espionage in 1949, the trial took the 
form of a prosecution for perjury. This criminal charge did not arise 
directly out of Chambers’s testimony before the Un-American Activities 
Committee; on the contrary, Chambers in that testimony not only 
refrained from accusing Hiss of having committed acts of espionage, but 
specifically denied that he had done so. Hiss, however, when confronted 
with Chambers on August 17th, 1948, had challenged him to repeat his 
accusation of Communist membership outside the Committee where his 
statements would not be protected by privilege against a suit for libel. 
Chambers accepted the challenge and re-asserted what he had told the 
Committee in a broadcast interview with journalists. Hiss brought his 
threatened libel action, and at a pre-trial hearing of the case (held in 
accordance with American legal procedure for taking depositions) 
Chambers suddenly produced a packet of documents consisting of a 
number of typewritten copies of State Department secret papers dating 
from the spring of 1938, and of several handwritten summaries of similar 
papers, some in the handwriting of Hiss and others in that of Harry White 
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of the Treasury. The production of these documents automatically 
transformed the charge against Hiss into one of espionage (White had 
died in the meantime), and the libel action was superseded by a criminal 
investigation. After an F BI expert had testified that the typewritten 
copies had been made with the same individual typewriter as certain 
letters from Hiss and his wife dating from the same period, a grand jury 
indicted Hiss for perjury. He was tried twice; in the first trial the jury 
failed to agree, but in the re-trial it was unanimous for conviction. On 
January 15th, 1950, he was given a five years prison sentence, 

Lord Jowitt’s book is concerned with the question whether or not Hiss 
was really guilty of the charge on which he was tried - that is to say, in 
effect, of espionage. It belongs to the category of books which have been 
written by lawyers on famous trials. Such works are of two kinds. There 
are those in which the writer, without challenging the verdict, records 
and analyses the trial for its legally interesting or dramatic character; 
there are others in which the author reviews the evidence and expresses 
disagreement with the result of the judicial process. All courts of law are 
fallible, and it is entirely proper in the interests of justice that verdicts 
should be criticized even after all resorts of regular judicial review have 
been exhausted; when this is done by someone as eminent as Lord 
Jowitt, the criticism naturally calls for serious consideration. It is, on the 
other hand, no light matter to challenge a verdict which has been upheld 
by the highest court of appeal, especially when the courts are those of 
another country, and when the case is one which has a political angle, 
it should be quite certain that the challenge is based entirely on an impar- 
tial study of the evidence and does not arise in any way from an emotional 
unwillingness to accept the verdict. Lord Jowitt claims that he approached 
the Hiss trial with complete impartiality and that was no doubt his 
conscious intention, but he is a politician as well as a lawyer, and moves 
close to circles in which the innocence of Hiss has become an article of 
faith because of the political use which has been made of his conviction 
in America as a stick for beating the Democratic Party, the State Depart- 
ment and the memory of the New Deal. In reading Lord Jowitt’s book 
it is difficult to avoid the impression that he has been unconsciously 
influenced by this preyudice; or rather hope that Hiss can somehow be 
cleared. The conclusion he reaches at any rate is that the case against 
Hiss was not proved, and he states his reasons for holding this opinion; 
they deserve careful attention as a plea by counsel for the defence, even 
if they lack the quality of utter detachment which might be expected of 
a judge dealing with a matter in which he had neither political interest 
nor previous knowledge. 

Lord Jowitt repeatedly emphasizes that Hiss was not on trial for 
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membership of the Communist party and he claims that this allegation 
was quite irrelevant to the criminal charge. The same view was taken by 
the presiding judge at the first trial, Kaufman by name; he refused to 
allow the prosecution to call witnesses who could not testify in support 
of the accusation of espionage, but only (whether by direct testimony or 
refusal of self-incrimination) to the fact of Communist party membership: 
specifically, Hede Massing, former wife of the German Communist 
leader Gerhart Eisler and herself an ex-Communist, who was ready to 
testify that Alger Hiss had been a member of the Communist under- 
ground in 1935, and William Rosen, who was available to repeat his 
previous performance of refusing to incriminate himself about the sale 
of Hiss’s second-hand Ford. The judge in the second trial, however, 
Henry W. Goddard, ruled that this evidence was admissible, and it may 
be that its presentation was the decisive factor in producing unanimity 
instead of division in the jury. Where the judges were themselves in 
disagreement, it is hardly for a layman to hazard an opinion on the law, 
but it certainly seems strange that the charge of Communism should be 
considered irrelevant when it was the only motive alleged for the sup- 
posed acts of espionage. If Communist party membership had been 
dragged in by the prosecution without bearing on the criminal charge 
and simply in order to create prejudice in the minds of the jury against 
the accused, it would clearly have been proper to rule out such a line of 
attack. But the charge was that Hiss had handed over secret documents 
for transmission to the Soviet Union simply and solely because of Com- 
munist political conviction, without any monetary inducement. Both 
Chambers and Bentley were emphatic that Government employees who 
supplied information to Soviet spy rings were never paid a single dollar 
for their services, but on the contrary themselves paid ‘for the privilege 
of being Communists’ by continuing to pay (often substantial) party 
dues. If this is the version of motive put forward by those who accused 
Hiss and others of espionage, it is surely relevant to ascertain whether or 
not in fact they held the convictions on which they were supposed to 
have acted. If in a murder trial a man is charged with having murdered 
his uncle in order to meet his debts by means of money due to him under 
his uncle’s will, it would not be deemed irrelevant for the prosecution 
to show that he had in fact incurred such debts and that his uncle’s will 
was in his favour, even though such evidence of motive would not of 
course be proof that he had committed the murder. Similarly, if a man is 
charged with spying and it is specifically denied that it was done as a 
mercenary act, evidence with regard to ideological beliefs which might 
lead him to do such a thing cannot be considered irrelevant. 

The question naturally arises, however, why, if Chambers possessed 
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documentary evidence that Hiss was a spy, he refrained from using it in 
his testimony before the House Committee and even denied that Hiss 
had been involved in espionage. According to Chambers’s own story, he 
had kept the documents as a ‘life preserver’ at the time of his break with 
the Communist spy organization, because he had been afraid that his 
former superiors would try to kill him and he wished to be able to 
threaten them with exposure if he were ever ‘taken for a ride’, As a spy 
ring courier, he had received diplomatic documents from Hiss and White 
and had either had them microfilmed by a party member in Baltimore 
who was an expert photographer, or had had typewritten copies made, 
which were then microfilmed, so as to reduce risk of damage or delay in 
return of the originals; the microfilms were delivered to a certain 
Bykov in New York for transmission to Moscow. Sometimes also, accord- 
ing to Chambers, documents which for one reason or another could not 
conveniently be removed from the offices were represented by hand- 
written summaries which were included with the other material. Cham- 
bers states that he lost his faith in Communism during the year 1937 on 
account of the purges of the Old Bolsheviks in Russia and decided to 
quit the party; as a precaution he kept back the last consignments of 
documents he collected, and instead of delivering them to Bykov, handed 
them over to his nephew, Nathan Levine, with instructions that, if he 
disappeared, they were to be given to the police. Although he felt he 
could no longer carry on with espionage work, Chambers had still at 
this time (spring of 1938) no intention, according to his own account of 
the matter, of exposing his former comrades unless they forced him to it 
by attempts on his life. The espionage organizers, Peters and Bykov, 
would presumably have suspected that he was in possession of incriminat- 
ing evidence, because a brief check-up would be sufficient to show that 
Chambers had received a number of papers which he had not given to 
Bykov. The sequel was an uneasy deadlock which lasted for a year and 
a half; the Communist leaders twice, according to Chambers, tried to 
negotiate with him and used threatening language, but did not actually 
make any attempt on his life, while he on his part refrained from any 
move to bring in the police. Then in August 1939 the conclusion of the 
Nazi-Soviet Pact increased Chambers’s revulsion of feeling against Com- 
munism and convinced him that he ought to give some warning to the 
authorities against the infiltration of Communists in Government depart- 
ments. He therefore got into touch with an anti-Communist magazine 
editor, who arranged for him to have an interview with Adolf Berle, 
then Assistant Secretary of State. In this interview, confirmed by written 
notes which Berle made at the time (September 2nd, 1939), Chambers 
mentioned Alger Hiss as an ‘active’. underground Communist, but did 
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not accuse him of espionage. No action was taken on his disclosures, 
and Chambers, feeling that he had done enough to satisfy his conscience, 
refrained from any further denunciation until summoned before the 
House of Representatives Committee in August 1948. He then repeated 
his allegation that Hiss had been a Communist, but again refrained from 
accusing him of espionage. It was only after Hiss had brought the libel 
action, and Chambers faced ruin both in his pocket and his career if he 
lost, that his anxiety over the outcome finally led him to unearth the 
packet of documents which had remained buried for ten years in a dis- 
used dumbwaiter shaft in his nephew’s house. Asked subsequently at the 
trial why he had concealed this evidence until the last moment, Chambers 
declared: “There are degrees of injury and I sought to keep him [Hiss] 
from the ultimate consequences of what he had done.’ It is, of course, 
possible to reject Chambers’s story as false from beginning to end, but it 
must be admitted that it is coherent and consistent; if Chambers had lost 
his faith in Communism while still retaining sentiments of personal 
attachment to those with whom he had worked, it was quite in keeping 
with his situation that he should twice — once confidentially to a high 
Government official and once in public — name certain persons as secret 
Communists without accusing them of the graver offence of espionage. 
If, however, this was indeed Chambers’s motive, it is possible that Hiss 
misunderstood it. Lord Jowitt considers the fact that Hiss brought the 
libel action a very strong point in his favour, and it may be agreed 
that if Hiss was both guilty and knew definitely that Chambers possessed 
documents which incriminated him, it was folly for him to sue Chambers 
for libel. But, as Chambers had named him before the House Committee 
without producing or claiming to have any documentary evidence, Hiss 
may have inferred that he had lost or destroyed any papers he had once 
had and was no longer able to support an accusation of espionage even 
if he wanted to bring it. Hiss could not know for certain what cards 
Chambers held in his hand, but the risk may well have seemed worth 
taking; for Hiss a successful libel action was the one sure way of vindicat- 
ing himself and keeping his position as Carnegie Foundation President 
which was in danger as a result of the House Committee investigation. 
In this connection it may be noted that Hiss seems nevertheless to have 
hesitated over bringing the action; although the newspapers were waiting 
for it to follow immediately on the Chambers broadcast interview, 
which was the response to Hiss’s previous challenge, the suit was not 
actually filed until a month later. After the exposure of his false testi- 
mony about the car sale, the libel action was certainly not without risk 
for Hiss, but he could rely on an imposing phalanx of character wit- 
nesses, and he was, after all, a highly respected public figure, whereas 



















































Chambers was by his own confession an ex-spy, so that without docu- 
mentary evidence he would have been in a very weak position. 

It is at any rate a fact that Chambers did not produce the documents 
or accuse Hiss of espionage, as distinct from secret Communist mem- 
bership, until he himself was faced with possible ruin through the libel 
action. This fact cannot be reconciled with the picture of Chambers as 
a man who for some reason hated Hiss so much that in 1938 he had made 
a collection of documents, including papers in Hiss’s handwriting which 
he had somehow acquired and copies of stolen State Department papers 
which he somehow typed on Hiss’s typewriter, for the purpose of making 
an entirely false accusation against him. If Chambers had never made 
any charge against Hiss except to name him as a Communist before the 
House Committee, it might be supposed that, without any particular 
malice, he had simply been dragging in well-known public figures in 
order to gain notoriety for himself or to magnify the danger of Com- 
munism. But to forge documents for ‘framing’ an innocent man implies an 
extreme degree of malice combined with the most cold-blooded calcula- 
tion. Hiss himself was never able to suggest any reason why Chambers 
should hate him. But, assuming that for some unknown cause Chambers 
did have such malice towards Hiss and took so much trouble to fake 
evidence against him, why did he then bury the evidence for ten years 
and refrain from using it, even though on two occasions he gave testimony 
that Hiss was a Communist and incurred disbelief because he was 
apparently unable to support the charge? On the hypothesis of Hiss’s 
innocence, indeed, Chambers’s conduct is so incomprehensible in terms 
of rational motive that the defence has had to fall back on the theory 
that Chambers was ‘psychopathic’, and during the trial two psychiatrists 
were called to give their opinion, from observation of Chambers 
in court or analysis of his published writings, that he was mentally 
unbalanced. Lord Jowitt admits that such evidence would not be allowed 
in a British trial, but he is inclined to make the most of any symptoms 
of abnormality in Chambers and refers to his confession in his auto- 
biography, published since the trial, that he attempted suicide before 
finally deciding to produce the fatal documents. But there is a vast 
difference between a temperament which will seek a way out by suicide 
under the strain of a great moral dilemma and the state of mind of a 
person who will deliberately fabricate a criminal charge against a man 
whom he knows to be innocent and who has never done him any harm. 

For the American public the Hiss trial inevitably appeared as a duel 
between Hiss and Chambers; it was the clash of personalities which gave 
it its intensely dramatic quality. The defence of Hiss, whether in court 
or in public discussion, naturally took the form of a counter-attack on 
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Chambers, questioning his sanity and his credibility as a witness. Lord 
Jowitt’s book largely follows this pattern, and although he will not allow 
that evidence as to Hiss’s Communist party membership is relevant to 
the charge on which he was tried, he ranges over the whole field of 
Chambers’s statements, in and out of court, in order to test his credi- 
bility. Thus he has a whole chapter to show discrepancies between 
Chambers’s testimony on different occasions on the question how often 
he collected party dues from Hiss — though this is surely a matter on which 
there well might be confusion of memory after more than ten years. 
But it must be emphasized that there could have been a case against 
Hiss even if Chambers had been dead. Let us suppose that both Chambers 
and his nephew Levine had died between 1938 and 1948, and that a new 
tenant of Levine’s house had found the hidden papers and handed them 
over to the police. If then there had been an F B I investigation, and the 
handwriting and typewriting had both been traced to Hiss, he would have 
had to explain their origin, and this would not have been any easier for 
him to do than it actually was at the trial, while he would have had no 
living human accuser against whom to direct a counter-attack. 

It is indeed on the documents that the espionage case really rests. 
Different considerations apply to the handwritten and typewritten 
papers and they have to be considered separately. The handwritten 
summaries of secret documents are not conclusive against Hiss, in the 
absence of direct evidence that Hiss gave them to Chambers; they might 
have been, as the defence claimed, made for an innocent purpose within 
the State Department and stolen from a waste-paper basket after being 
thrown away. The typewritten copies, on the other hand, were made on 
the typewriter in the Hiss’s home, and representatives of the State 
Department testified that it was absolutely against the security regula- 
tions for an official to take secret documents home and copy them. 
Chambers might perhaps have stolen the documents through someone 
other than Hiss in the State Department and then made some excuse to 
borrow Hiss’s typewriter in order to copy them, but Hiss maintained 
that his acquaintance with Chambers came to an end in 1936 and the 
dispatches in question were dated from January to March 1938, so a 
voluntary loan of the machine is excluded. When Hiss was confronted 
before the grand jury with expert testimony (never challenged by the 
defence) that the copies had been made on his typewriter, he exclaimed: 
‘I am amazed, and until the day I die I shall wonder how Whittaker 
Chambers got into my house to use my typewriter.’ 

Hiss and his very able defence counsel in the two trials had plenty of 
opportunity to think out solutions for this problem, but they never 
advanced any convincing hypothesis, and all Lord Jowitt can say is 
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that Chambers ‘in some way unrevealed at present’? might have got 
access to the typewriter and typed out copies of photographed documents 
which he was thus able to plant on Hiss. As Chambers’s method is still 
‘unrevealed’ even to the eagle eye of Lord Jowitt, one can hardly blame 
the jury for not having perceived it. But Lord Jowitt thinks that jury 
might have been more disposed to believe in the possibility of some sur- 
reptitious access if they had had the advantage of reading Chambers’s 
own account, subsequently published, of his plan at the time of his break 
with the Communist party to provide himself with a ‘life preserver’ in 
case an attempt was made to kidnap him. Lord Jowitt writes: 


Let us consider this remarkable admission that he wanted a life pre- 
server in the form of copies of official documents. What good would official 
documents be unless they could be brought home to some particular 
individual? ... He might perhaps have exercised pressure on Hiss to 
induce him ito use his authority to call off the Communist murder gang; 
indeed, if this was not the suggestion, I entirely fail to understand how 
‘official documents’ could act as a life preserver. 


Unfortunately Lord Jowitt entirely misses the point of the ‘life pre- 
server’. The men whom Chambers feared, as he makes quite clear, were 
the heads of the Communist underground organization, in which Hiss 
had no ‘authority’, but was, like Chambers himself, a subordinate. The 
underground leaders, on their side, had reason to fear that Chambers 
as a renegade would betray all the secrets he knew to the police. Chambers, 
however, according to his own story, was not at that time willing to act as 
an informer; he only wished to be in the position of being able to threaten 
to do so if the party molested him. For this purpose he obviously needed 
documents which would incriminate real members of the spy ring, not 
forged evidence against innocent persons. If Hiss and White were in 
fact spies, the heads of the organization could have been restrained by a 
threat to produce evidence against them, for, if arrested, they would not 
only have been lost to the cause, but might have implicated other persons 
who were known to them. But if they were innocent, if they were neither 
Communists nor spies, their fate would have been a matter of complete 
indifference to the Communist organizers; indeed, it might have been a 
positive gain, as diverting attention from the real culprits - whoever they 
were. Chambers could not have hoped to bring pressure to bear on 
Peters and Bykov by threatening to make false accusations against men 
who did not belong to the spy ring at all. Thus the whole idea of the ‘life 
preserver’ implies Hiss’s guilt; otherwise there would be no point in it. 
If, on the other hand, Chambers’s story that he wanted it as protection 
against Communist reprisals is rejected, and it is argued that he was 
simply faking evidence against an innocent Hiss out of pure malice, then 
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we come back to the question already raised: why, after taking so much 
trouble to fabricate the evidence, did he make no use of it for ten years? 
One other argument advanced by Lord Jowitt may be briefly con- 
sidered. He analyses the memoranda handwritten by Hiss, comparing 
them with the original documents, and concludes that they are more . 
likely to have been made, as Hiss said they were, for the purpose of assist- 
ing him in the preparation of reports to his official superior in the Depart- 
ment than as reports for Bykov. But if he made such summaries of docu- 
ments in rapid circulation in the course of his official duties, that would be 
no reason why he should not afterwards pass them on to Chambers as 
the best available substitute for documents which he had no chance to 
take home for copying. There is no need to assume that the memoranda 
were written in the first place as espionage reports — which in any case 
would be an excessively foolish thing to do during working hours in the 
office. Assistant Secretary Peurifoy, however, testified that the making 
of such handwritten summaries was ‘a very unusual procedure’, and it is 
certainly reasonable to suppose that Hiss would take some care in dis- 
posing of them after using them, for, as summaries of secret documents, 
they were no less secret than the documents themselves and were not 
covered by the safeguards of circulation lists and filing which applied to 
the originals. Yet, as the prosecution pointed out at the trial, they were 
ultimately produced, not crumpled or torn as if consigned to a waste- 
paper basket, but neatly folded, as if they had never been thrown away 
at all. Lord Jowitt finds this somewhat disconcerting, and suggests that 
Hiss may have ‘put them in some outgoing tray’, but he does not explain 
why an official should put in an outgoing tray summaries of secret docu- 
ments which were not addressed to anybody, which were not intended 
for filing, and which it was ‘a very unusual procedure’ to make. 

Further, Lord Jowitt argues: 

. . . I feel bound to point out that it seems to me a most extraordinary 

thing that a man engaging in such infamous conduct as that attributed 

to Hiss should have been such a fool as to hand over documents in his 
own handwriting ... to a spy on whose reliability he had no adequate 
ground for reposing much trust and confidence. 

In this, as in many other passages of his book, Lord Jowitt shows that 
he is quite unable to understand what is implied in acts of treason com- 
mitted for the sake of a revolutionary ideology. If Hiss, as a self-dedicated 
Communist, used his official position in the service of the capitalist United 
States to aid the Soviet Union, his conduct was not in his own eyes 
‘infamous’ nor were his relations with men to whom he was bound by a 
common loyalty to the Communist cause similar to those of common 
criminals associated in a conspiracy for private gain. Whatever may be the 
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state of affairs after a Communist party has gained power, the word 
‘comrade’ certainly means something in the days of the revolutionary 
struggle, as so many ex-Communists have testified. As in the Canadian 
spy trials or the cases of Nunn May and Fuchs, the whole point of the 
Hiss case is lost if it is assumed that he must have been either innocent or 
else an ordinary crook. It is a question of what men will do if they become 
intellectually convinced that they owe an allegiance higher than their 
loyalty to their own country; treason then becomes something quite 
different from any mercenary act and may involve persons who are 
otherwise of the highest moral character. 

If Hiss was a spy for Russia, both he and Chambers acted in devotion 
to an ideal which at the time they set above everything else in the world. 
There may or may not be grounds for maintaining that the evidence 
against Hiss was inadequate for his conviction, but one thing is certain: 
that the case against him cannot be dismissed simply on the ground that 
he was morally too good a man to have committed treason. Hiss had 
perhaps the most imposing array of character witnesses any man has ever 
had in a criminal trial; they included two judges of the United States 
Supreme Court. Fuchs could have had all his Harwell colleagues to 
testify to his blameless character if he had defended himself on the charge 
of spying instead of confessing to it. Lord Jowitt claims that such testi- 
mony goes to show that a man ‘belongs to a category of people who are 
not likely to commit dishonourable or discreditable acts’. But evidence 
of character which should rightly carry weight against an accusation of 
self-interested fraud or theft is not really applicable to acts committed in 
devotion to a cause. In the service of his country in time of war the 
kindliest of men will burn children alive by raining fire-bombs on an 
enemy city; the most honest of men, parachuted behind the enemy lines 
as an intelligence agent, will use every kind of deceit to accomplish his 
task. Acts committed in the service of world revolution differ in not 
receiving a similar social approval, but for those who commit them from 
a sense of duty they have a similar quality of personal disinterestedness 
and necessity. 

The most helpful character witness Hiss could have had would have 
been someone who described him as easy-going and pleasure-loving, a 
man who was always backing unprofitable horses and trying to borrow 
money from his friends. It would have been indeed unlikely that such a 
man would ever take the risk of engaging in espionage simply from 
political conviction. But all the witnesses were agreed that Hiss was 
earnest, high-minded, conscientious and almost ascetic in his private 
life. He was a man who would always do his duty. But what did he 
believe his duty to be? He would always be loyal. But to whom? 
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AMERICA THROUGH DARK SPECTACLES 


Diana Trilling 


In 1948 Simone de Beauvoir, well known as an associate of Sartre in the 
French existentialist movement, paid a four months’ visit to the United 
States, travelling widely and lecturing in some of our leading colleges 
and universities. It was her first visit to America and it resulted in a 
journal,* published in France soon after her return but not translated 
for publication in England until four years later. Since this is a long time 
to wait for a translation, especially of a book with small claim to charm 
or literary distinction, the question naturally arises: why was Mme de 
Beauvoir’s journal brought out in England at this particular time? And 
the answer, I am afraid, is all too obviously political. A singularly dull 
affair, America Day by Day does have one live emotion which can be sup- 
posed to recommend it to a present-day English audience: its hostility 
to America. 

In a significant sense Mme de Beauvoir’s American visit was a four 
months’ psychological contest whose terms had been established well 
before Mme de Beauvoir set foot on our shores. A woman of unusual 
inclination to impose herself on her environment, Mme de Beauvoir 
would seem to have left France determined not to be defied by whatever 
complexity or unfamiliarity might challenge her, and in virtually the 
first entry in her diary she discloses the technique she will employ to 
assure this mastery. At the airport she is met by a young woman who 
drives her to New York City; they have trouble finding parking space 
and Mme de Beauvoir reports in her journal: ‘We drove around without 
finding a place to park the car; some rite or other made it obligatory, and 
I accepted it with a beginner’s curiosity.’ This is to say, parking diffi- 
culties in New York are to be permitted no connection with parking 
difficulties in Paris. What would be a reality at home becomes ‘some rite 
or other’ abroad. An experience whose context is naturally and uni- 
versally acknowledged Mme de Beauvoir will rob of its normal reference 
and contemplate with a ‘beginner’s curiosity’. This is disingenuousness 
of sovereign proportions, and it gives a quick and invaluable clue to the 
method by which Mme de Beauvoir will guarantee her ascendancy over 


* America Day by Day by Simone de Beauvoir. Translated by Patrick Dudley. 
Gerald Duckworth & Co. Ltd. 215. 296 pp. 
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a situation into which she pretends to hurl herself so entirely without 
protection or reservation. Surely alienation was never better contrived to 
serve the personal advantage, and we can therefore scarcely be sur- 
prised, though we admit ourselves a bit taken aback that such a practical 
strategy can show itself so crudely, when later in her volume Mme de 
Beauvoir at last encounters an articulate political opinion opposed to her 
own and, instead of engaging her opponents, suddenly announces herself 
overcome by the fatigue of conversing in a foreign language. 

The reason why it is important, in reading Mme de Beauvoir’s journal, 
to keep in mind this personal disposition of its author is that, despite the 
journal form, America Day by Day presents itself not at all as a personal 
story but as a wholly objective record. True, we visit only such scenes as 
the writer visits, hear only with Mme de Beauvoir’s ears, see only with 
her eyes, receive impressions only as they are filtered through her sensi- 
bility or lack of it. But Mme de Beauvoir is at some pains to give her 
observations and comments the quality of absoluteness which is never 
possible where an author’s subjectivity is a plain and open part of her 
enterprise. Like the copious photographs which illustrate America Day 
by Day, Mme de Beauvoir’s diary is intended not as self-revelation, nor 
even as the history of a personal involvement, but as a document, in 
which the object exists without palpable association with the human 
being who made its selection. But Mme de Beauvoir is — shall we put it? - 
more than usually human. She is a peculiarly intrusive observer, uncom- 
monly and markedly an arranger of the scene she photographs; and a 
judgment of her journal which failed to take her into fullest account as its 
author would be liable to undue emphasis. It would make what is 
undoubtedly in large measure a complex personal business into a mere 
bald, flat job of nasty political propaganda. 

And yet, Mme de Beauvoir’s subjectivity having been noted and even 
in this far defined, the object which is her performance remains, little 
mitigated in its unpleasantness. Mme de Beauvoir arrived in America 
firm in more than her impulse to self-assertion. She arrived fully formu- 
lated in a political position. The day would seem to be past when intel- 
lectuals regard it as their superiority to other sections of society that they 
are free of prejudice: Mme de Beauvoir did not have to step off her plane 
to know that America was a country sold to despair and reaction, so 
that when she says in the preface to America Day by Day that her journal 
is faithful testimony of what she saw, we must understand the circum- 
scribed nature of this truth. Her journal is faithful testimony of what she 
saw because she saw only what she wished to see. She saw and heard 
only what conformed to the bias of a mind nourished by a political 
doctrine which may never announce, and often is unaware of, its Com- 
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munist source but which is none the less Communist-inspired and which 
finds its most fertile soil where liberalism is most self-conscious. It is 
noteworthy, for instance, that by her own admission Mme de Beauvoir 
never entered an American factory and that she made no attempt to 
acquaint herself with the American trade unions or with the American 
working class save for the negroes; or with the common man except on 
the lowest level of personal degradation, the sad derelicts of New York’s 
Bowery or Chicago’s West Side. The company she liked best was of two 
kinds - Americans who add to their native openness and generosity, and 
to their wish to be in happy accord with anyone they can persuade 
themselves is a friend, an uneasy liberalism which evidently can be 
best exercised in criticism of their own culture; and bohemians who, 
nowadays in America when artists and intellectuals have won a social 
and economic establishment which would have been unimaginable in the 
pre-Rooseveltian era, are likely to be people maimed by self-pity and its 
angers. With these as her chief guides and armoured against any other 
point of view, small wonder Mme de Beauvoir could keep intact her 
image of an America brutish in its strivings for power, loutish in its 
assaults upon the good, the innocent and the weak. 

And yet we know - and here is the profound disheartenment - that 
as surely as Mme de Beauvoir found the America she sought, her journal 
will find the readers it seeks, and in England no less than in France; 
that in England as in France there are people who will be happy to have 
her biased report and who will read it as fact. Nor can correction, re- 
education, counter-propaganda, whatever we wish to call it, ever hope 
to reach its mark with anything like the speed and directness of prejudice. 
But truth must be assumed to triumph, however slow its course, and 
whoever recognizes the falseness of Mme.de Beauvoir’s picture of America 
must undertake the weary task of revealing at least a sufficient number 
of its inaccuracies and distortions to indicate the kind of authority 
America Day by Day represents. Perhaps it will be protested that some of 
the errors I am about to list are mere carelessness, too trivial for mention. 
But it should be kept in mind that I am citing not from the work of any 
ordinary tourist but from that of a trained scholar. Numerous as they 
are and taken together with her larger improvizations, even Mme de 
Beauvoir’s mistakes of spelling indicate, it seems to me, nothing less 
trivial than the lack of respect in which she held the subject of her 
investigations, a lack of respect integral with her animus. 

The Grand Central Station in New York Mme de Beauvoir calls the 
Central Station.* The Hispanic Museum she calls the Spanish library. 


* I have checked the English edition of America Day by Day against the French. 
Although the translation is poor, it cannot be blamed for the errors I list. 
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The name of the architect Kiesler she gives as Kisler. The painter Max 
Ernst Mme de Beauvoir calls Marx Ernst. The name of Dashiell Hammett 
she gives as Dashiel Hammet. Randolph-Macon College is Macon 
College. The Queensborough Bridge is called the Queen’s Bridge. The 
Triborough Bridge Mme de Beauvoir simply and unrecognizably refers 
to as Triborough. When she apparently means Los Alamos, Mme de 
Beauvoir speaks of Alcamo. When she means James Agee, author of 
Let Us Now Praise Famous Men, she speaks of Algee. When she means 
John Dollard, author of Caste and Class in a Southern Community, she refers 
to Dollar. The American Civil War general, McClellan, Mme de 
Beauvoir miraculously transforms into Max Ellan! When she means Mark 
Twain’s Life on the Mississippi Mme de Beauvoir talks of Mark Twain’s 
Journey on the Mississippi. When she means Madison Square Garden in 
New York she speaks of the Madison Gardens. The name of the play- 
wright O’Neill is spelled O’Neil. The name of the Brevoort Hotel is 
spelled Brevort. A restaurant in the Village which I take to be Chumley’s 
is called Chamby’s. Sidney Hook, professor of philosophy at New York 
University and one of America’s leading critics of Stalinism becomes 
Sydney Brock. (Professor Brock, have you met Mme de Beauvoir’s 
French colleague, M. Garitain ?) 

But Mme de Beauvoir’s errors of spelling and nomenclature are merely 
incidental to her jarger errors of reporting and interpretation. Mme de 
Beauvoir caught cold in New York: she reports that the New Yorkers 
she met were scandalized and she adds, of a city where respiratory 
afflictions are perhaps our readiest subject of conversation: ‘A good 
American is never ill, and it is not polite for a stranger in New York to 
catch cold.’ Of the fine Spanish paintings in the Hispanic Museum 
Mme de Beauvoir writes, ‘Some of them look of doubtful origin’ and she 
continues, ‘and certain canvases in the Metropolitan Museum also 
struck me as being cop’es’. This fraudulence which she has uncovered 
Mme de Beauvoir explains as follows: ‘Americans, no doubt, are too 
avid for old masters to be over-particular.” Mme de Beauvoir visits 
Vassar college: she reports that its students are selected for their ‘intel- 
lectual capacities, their families and personal means’. (Italics mine, to under- 
score flagrant untruth.) Of Arlington, the national cemetery in Washing- 
tion, she tells us that it is reserved for the graves of officers; it is not. Of 
Alcatraz prison in California, she tells us that it is the ‘prison where 
those condemned to death await the gas chamber ; actually it is a prison 
for long-term offenders and has no gas chamber. From Randolph- 
Macon College stems the phantasy that oaths play such a large part in 
American life that illicit couples have only to swear that they are married 
for hotels to give them a room. From Los Angeles, she reports a law 
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compelling parents to take a child, at ‘ heavy expenses’, to a doctor every 
week during its first year of life; no such law exists or ever did exist. 
Lest we forget the giantism of the American aspiration, Mme de Beauvoir 
gives the length of the Triborough Bridge as fourteen miles; actually it is 
four. In a California bar, where her youthful-looking companion is 
questioned about her age before being served hard liquor, Mme de 
Beauvoir reports that her friend was asked to show, what is non-existent 
in America, her ‘identity card’. 

Underdone beef steak ‘usually scares American puritanism’, Mme de 
Beauvoir writes mistakenly. Equally mistakenly and with the clear pur- 
pose of indicating how small have been the gains of feminism in America, 
Mme de Beauvoir tells us that ‘American women drive about in towns 
but seldom do they undertake a journey without male escort’. Of the 
open California countryside, she writes: “The country here has escaped 
annexation: even though they have fixed camping sites, men travel the 
land like nomads’ — obviously we are to have the impression of homeless 
hordes. Of a visit to a Los Angeles cemetery Mme de Beauvoir writes 
what is precisely as untrue of America as of every other country in the 
civilized world: ‘We approached [the open grave] without fear, for no one 
had accompanied the dead man as far as the tomb - that is not done in 
this joyful country.’ In a period when the enrolment in graduate English 
departments in American universities is so heavy that it threatens the 
creation of an intellectual proletariat in the English teaching profession, 
Mme de Beauvoir tells us that American college students feel that ‘to 
specialize in literature is something suspect’. Of Chicago, with its many 
hundreds of kosher butcher shops, all plainly marked, Mme de Beauvoir 
warns us that were a building to display a Jewish inscription its windows 
would soon be broken. And continuing this line, Mme de Beauvoir informs 
us that in Massachusetts and Connecticut many of the beaches are 
‘reserved for Jews who have not the right to bathe with Aryans’ ; since such 
beaches do not exist, it is understandable that Mme de Beauvoir does not 
name them. 

But lengthy as this sampling is, it neither adequately covers the range 
of Mme de Beauvoir’s falsification, nor properly suggests the political 
atmosphere of America Day by Day which makes such distortions meaning- 
ful and inevitable. Mme de Beauvoir is convinced that American demo- 
cracy is an illusion. When she reports anti-Semitism where it does not 
obtain, or non-existent laws compelling people to incur heavy and 
unnecessary medical expenses, or an educational situation in which 
college students are selected on the basis of wealth or social position, she 
is manipulating the truth with a clearly-discernible motive: to persuade 
her European readers of America’s cultural and political depravity. 
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Similarly, she is no poor deluded foreigner when, having met Elisa 
Maxwell, come to fame as a professional party-giver and more recently a 
newspaper columnist, she first characterizes her as ‘a famous journalist 
who writes sensible and enlightened paragraphs in the reactionary 
Press’, and then goes on to quote her as saying that in America ‘no one 
needs to read, for no one thinks’ and then, because Miss Maxwell’s tone is 
so clearly ironic, hastens to add that irony is commonly employed in 
America where ‘one escapes criticism by the very irony one pretends to 
imply’. Nor is it a mere honest mistake to report, as Mme de Beauvoir 
does, from a tourist camp in Nevada that ‘we were never asked for our 
papers in such places; no one knows when you come in, when you go 
out, or if you bring visitors. There are ways of escaping the rigours of 
America.’ Mme de Beauvoir knows quite as well as any American does 
that she was never asked to show her papers except on entering or leaving 
the country. She knows that Americans have no papers, except their 
drivers’ licences and social security cards. But it suits her book to create 
the impression that we are under the strictest surveillance, to present the 
American story as one of rigours and regimentation, fear, emptiness, 
indifference, cynicism, and desperate social and economic inequality. 
Naturally enough, the final, the quintessential test Mme de Beauvoir 
applies to American democracy, to measure its unsoundness, is its atti- 
tude toward Communism. Like so many libertarians, she would seem to 
believe that a democracy, if it would be healthy, must refuse to regard 
Communists as a menace. Indeed, Mme de Beauvoir apparently believes 
that, far from being a threat to democracy, Communists are the guaran- 
tors of its continuance. This does not mean, what would make sense, 
that the strength of a democracy is to be measured by its ability to 
tolerate whatever dissident elements may appear in its midst. And of 
course it does not mean what I myself happen to believe, that when a 
democracy is as strong as that of America it can afford to go quietly 
about its business of curbing Communism without the dangerous 
exploitation of the threat which, since Mme de Beauvoir’s visit, has come 
to characterize our anti-Communist programme. Mme de Beauvoir 
would not gauge the health of either America or France by its ability to 
tolerate Fascists; and it is not our anti-Communist method that she 
deplores but our anti-Communist conviction. For the point is that she is 
a victim of the prime liberal fallacy of our time: Mme. de Beauvoir sees 
no resemblance at all between Communism and Fascism. In her opinion, 
Communists are, in fact, not only no threat, they are not real; they 
exist only in the inflamed reactionary imagination; they are the witches 
of the witch-hunt. Thus, when Gerhardt Eisler (since escaped to Ger- 
many) is scheduled for trial, Mme. de Beauvoir writes in her diary: 
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‘Communist leader number one accused of conspiring against the Govern- 
ment, despising Congress, tax evasion and falsifying his passport . . . the 
persecution of the Reds continued.’ Or again, when the Party leader, Dennis, 
is brought to trial, Mme de Beauvoir makes the following notation : ‘Another 
Communist leader, Dennis, was summoned before the courts for using 
false passports. Persecution becomes more and more systematic. . .’ We 
are to understand, in other words, that conspiracy against the Govern- 
ment, despising Congress (whatever that may be), tax evasion, falsifying 
a passport, are all in the democratic day’s work; that people who break 
the laws of their country are guilty of no more than an innocent prank 
so long as they operate on the high motives imputable to servants of the 
Soviet Union. Further, whoever would aim to stop such acts, even by 
due process of the courts, is the instrument of tyranny, a persecutor. 

It is an all-too-familiar attitude, and the fact that in Mme de Beau- 
voir’s instance, as in every instance of a formulated anti-Americanism I 
have encountered, this refusal to face reality is the chief support of 
anti-American sentiment, is not the least of the reasons why anti-Ameri- 
canism is a major danger in the present world crisis. We look for a name 
by which to call this blindness: sometimes we call it Stalinoidism; some- 
times we call it Stalino-liberalism. But none of these labels is precise as 
applied to a phenomenon that shows itself so variously, and anyway, 
what to call it is less important than how to combat it. Why, we ask 
ourselves, should people who think of themselves as liberals prefer to 
throw their weight on the side of an established tyranny rather than on 
the side of an establishea democracy, however faulty? Why, despite 
the inescapable fact of Soviet totalitarianism, do people who think of 
themselves as nothing if not fact-facers persist in the illusion that Com- 
munists are more their allies than are anti-Communists? Why, and par- 
ticularly in the learned professions throughout the democratic world, 
is it so steadily the part of conscience and enlightenment to see an 
absolute evil in America’s every lapse from democratic perfection, while 
glossing over the absolute evil which is the Soviet Union? Why do 
supposed liberals cling to the notion that to attack a Communist is 
somehow to attack their own better selves ? 

The answer to these questions is not easy to find, although both in 
modern history and modern psychology, and especially in an investiga- 
tion of the excessive idealism of this century, we could no doubt discover 
a useful hint as to where the answer lies. But we need not fully under- 
stand the genesis of an attitude in order to oppose it, and perhaps in our 
present grave situation the best effort to be made in bringing the intel- 
lectual to political clarity and responsibility is to stop looking for explana- 
tions of why he behaves as he does and concentrate, instead, on his 
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effect — on impressing him, that is, with what it is so supremely difficult 
for him to believe: that his words are not idle; that he counts for some- 
thing in the world of affairs; that he has power, the kind of power which 
eventually decides whether people live or die. If Mme de Beauvoir 
actually understood that it is the essence of the modern spirit that power 
can no longer operate without ideas, and that ours is an ideological world 
in which armies follow where thinkers lead, is it conceivable that she 
would have been as careless of truth as she is in America Day by Day? I 
think not. But the trouble with intellectuals like her is that they cannot 
identify politics with mind. They leave their usual intellectual criteria 
at home when they step into the political arena because almost by 
definition politics means to them power without mind. 

There is no intellectual worthy of the name who does not know that 
truth is the first safeguard of the life of the mind. If, therefore, he conceives 
of politics as a sphere where power operates without mind, he can be 
supposed to conceive of politics as a place where truth, as well, is not of 
the essence. But if he has this mistaken conception, he should leave 
politics strictly alone. Politics is not for him, partisanship is not for him, 
and certainly a partisanship served by lies is not for him. There is no 
reason for an intellectual to like the United States in itself. He can 
dislike the United States in itself, as he might dislike England or France. 
But it is one thing to dislike the United States in itself and quite another 
to dislike it vis-d-vis Russia, for Russia spells the end of everything that 
constitutes his life as a thinking person. The belief that a choice between 
America and the Soviet Union is a choice between anything except 
democracy and totalitarianism obviously does not disqualify the intel- 
lectual for political action. It merely disqualifies him as an intellectual. 
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OSTRICHES IN THE PACIFIC 
Guy Wint 


Article 60 of the armistice in Korea - which may or may not have been 
signed when this article appears — recommends that within ninety days of 
the armistice there should be a political conference at a high level between 
the opposing sides in the Korean dispute. The article is a ‘recommendation’ 
to their governments by the military negotiators at Panmunjon, and 
the Governments are not committed to accept it. But they will at once 
have to consider whether or not the conference would be useful, and to 
decide what should be discussed at it. 

Article 60 says that the topics for the conference should be the future 
of Korea, the withdrawal of foreign trcops, ‘et cetera’. What is contained 
in ‘et cetera’? The American negotiators, in agreeing to this article, made 
a statement saying that in their interpretation they were not agreeing to 
discuss any matters outside Korea. But the Communists never accepted 
the American interpretation. All that appears on paper is the term ‘et 
cetera’. The door is open to the discussion of the whole Far East panorama. 

The making of the armistice will in any case lead all governments to 
a new examination of this panorama. The armistice brings to an end one 
phase of a complicated history. But it is the start of a new phase which 
may be even more complex, though perhaps rather less dangerous. All the 
Far East will now be brought into the diplomatic play. One thing is 
evident. Much more will once again depend on Japan as in the pre-war 
years. But in the West when Japan is considered there is an obstinate 
resolve to copy the ostrich. 

Japan has always seemed to Moscow the highest prize which it could 
hope to gain in Asia. China is a second best. Japan would give Moscow 
great advantages — its geographical position and industry especially. 
Japan must seem to Marxist analysts a country ideally suited for revolu- 
tion. It has a large disciplined industrial proletariat, an intense pressure of 
population, an impoverished middle class. Wealth is concentrated in the 
hands of a few. Economic problems are intractable. Pride and self- 
confidence have been deflated by defeat. If there are break-waters against 
revolution — the national morale, the Emperor system — they are not so 
strong that the Communists may not hope to wear them away by skilful 
persistent propaganda. Indeed the elements of a revolutionary situation 


in Japan must be more apparent to the Marxists of the Kremlin than were 
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the rather peculiar ingredients of the Chinese revolution. Revolution in 
Japan may be easier to handle and steer than in China. 

There is evidence that Russia has never lost its interest in Japan even 
when it was preoccupied with the problems of the Chinese revolution 
and the Korean war. In particular it never allowed the direction of the 
Communist Party in Japan to pass into the hands of the Chinese Com- 
munists at Peking. It has retained the control. 

The end of the Korean war may send up the Communist hopes that the 
revolutionary situation in Japan will quickly come to the boil because of 
Japan’s economic troubles which must now increase. Japan is about to 
experience for the first time the economic consequences of its defeat in 
1945. Hitherto it has been partly shielded from them. For the first years 
after the war, immense American subsidies - the by-product of the 
American occupation - compensated Japan for the destruction of its 
industry and the loss of its Empire from which it had obtained so much of 
its raw materials. When the subsidies tailed off, and when they ended with 
the end of the occupation, the economic demand by America for carrying 
on the Korean war supplied their place. For the U N forces in Korea, 
America spent in Japan about $800 million a year. But now the prospects 
before Japan have become extremely bleak. It is true that the State 
Department has pledged that dollar spending in Japan will remain ‘at a 
relatively high level’ for two years after a Korean armistice. (This pledge 
was interpreted in Tokio as part of America’s effort to see that the recent 
general election went right for Mr Yoshida.) But few Japanese expect the 
future spending to be anything like the $800 million a year in the past. They 
fear that as America gets the taste for retrenching, its appetite will grow. 

Japan’s position is like our own, but in an exaggerated form. The 
Japanese are an island people, depending on. their industrial exports for 
the purchase of some of their food and their raw materials to keep their 
industry turning. Unfortunately for Japan, its industry is now very much 
out of date. It is badly organized. There is a grave shortage of electrical 
power. Labour is no longer cheap. Even if it wished to do so, Japan can 
no longer solve its problems, as it did in the ’thirties, by a savage trade 
offensive against the rest of the world, by underselling, and by dumping. 
Its prospect is therefore of an ever-widening gap in its balance of pay- 
ments. All the very evident signs of present prosperity - due to the 
American aid - do not keep the Japanese from understanding very 
clearly that the good times, or at least tolerable times, may benear their end. 

To these circumstances must be added the population crisis. Japan’s 
population has grown by more than 14,000,000 since the end of the war. 
It is increasing at the rate of 1,250,000 a year. The present population is 
86,000,000, and it inhabits a set of islands much poorer than Great Britain. 
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(Though they are about one-third larger than the British Isles only 
17 per cent. is cultivable.) The pressure of the peasantry on the soil is 
intense. While in 1930 there were 2,700 persons to every square mile of 
cultivable land, to-day there are 4,300. Thus there is a constant move 
towards the towns. About 1,000,000 boys and girls enter the urban market 
annually, and the increase of the city population each year is equivalent 
to one large-sized town. The result is hunger and unemployment. 
Recently the Prime Minister’s office at Tokio estimated that 7,000,000 
Japanese are now unemployed or inadequately employed. 


2 


Fortunately the Japanese, faced by prospects which might have 
reduced many people to appalled despair, have not given up hope. They 
discuss all kinds of possible remedies. Some hope that the demand for 
industry will be stimulated by rearmament. Some think that if the United 
Nations are serious in their promises to reconstruct Korea economically, 
Japanese industry can find work for many years in re-equipping that 
country. But what are the chances that the Communists will ever agree to 
a unified Korea? The bulk of the Korean industry is in the north. If the 
United Nations is limited to aiding the agricultural south, the orders 
flowing to Japan may not be very substantial. 

A section of Japanese business men have always convinced themselves 
that, once the Korean war was over, they would be able to drive a brisk 
trade with the Communist country. The size of the trade they can hope 
for is one of the great uncertainties in the Far East situation. The estimates 
vary enormously, and depend on whether the Chinese are expected to 
make serious progress with their Five Year plan. But only the most 
optimistic guess that there would be a demand from Russia and China 
together of much above $80,000,000 — which is only one-tenth of America’s 
war-time spending. 

The principal hope, and perhaps the most rational hope, of the Japa- 
nese is to be the industrial centre for the development of South Asia. The 
argument for regarding this with sympathy is impressive. It is generally 
agreed in the Western world that one of the worst breeding grounds for 
Communism will be the impoverished countries of South and South-east 
Asia. Hence the Colombo Plan and the allocations - though surprisingly 
and regrettably small - of funds by MSA for the development of the 
area. Why, say the Japanese, has their aid not been invited? Japanese 
industry cries out to be employed, otherwise the Japanese proletariat will 
go hungry and perhaps in the end turn Communist. The countries of 
South Asia cry out for the industrial equipment, fertilizers, electrical 
equipment and so on which Japan could supply. By letting the one 
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minister to the other, the welfare of both could be guaranteed, and the 
possibilities of revolution in either much reduced. Yet though these 
remedies are recognized in theory, nothing very much is done in practice 
to act upon them. 

The general conception is expressed in Tokio by saying that here lies 
an opportunity for America to make each dollar it invested do the work 
of two — both of which would in turn be contributions to peace. If it 
allocated funds for the development of South Asia, but spent them for the 
purpose on the products of Japanese industry, it would stabilize by one single 
operation the political systems of Japan and of the south of the continent. 

It cannot be said that the British have shown any more wish than the 
Americans to deal with the Japanese problem and to find remedies for it 
before it once again disturbs the world. For most people in Britain, Japan 
is simply of concern as a formidable, if still potential, economic com- 
petitor. Britain’s own danger from a widening gap in its international 
balance of payments is so similar to Japan’s that at first glance Britain 
might have been expected to understand Japan’s problem with some 
sympathy. But instead the very likeness of the plight of the two countries 
estranges them, for it appears that the remedies which may be sought by 
the one will worsen the position of the other. Britain’s own survival 
depends on an unrelaxing effort to extend its sales in every possible market. 
To abandon anything to competitors is to endanger national security. 

Thus Britain sees with apprehension the particular interest which 
Japan is now showing in South Asia. It could not agree to Japan’s admis- 
sion to GA T T on the same footing as the original members. When it 
reads that every airplane which leaves Tokio carries with it business men 
prospecting for markets, it feels alarm. It sheds no tears at the news of 
the continuing backwardness of Japanese industry. Japan believes that it 
was the British who sabotaged the plans, once promising, for Japanese 
participation in building up the Indian steel industry. Britain grasps with 
relief at the idea that Japan might find alternative markets in the future 
in supplying Red China. But then it asks what will America say? And if 
ever Red China becomes a real market, will Britain also not want to 
compete there? 

Britain remembers the trade war of the ’thirties very vividly, but the 
main conclusion which it draws is that if the war comes again it must fight 
it with greater efficiency than before. 

Theoretically most British economists would agree that something 
should be done to prevent Japan from being driven to the wall economic- 
ally. But if that something is at the expense of British exports, can we 
afford it? Perhaps that stage is being set again for another catastrophe 
brought on by Japan’s economic desperation — for a new Pearl Harbour 
when the international scene gives Japan its opportunity. 
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A COMMENT FROM ROME 


The Italian electoral system is in itself highly complicated, and on June 
7th issues were made even more difficult to predict by the fact that (1) 
the electorate voted on two different systems for the Camera and the 
Senate and (2) by the electoral law passed this spring if a coalition of 
parties could obtain 50-1 per cent. of the votes they would receive a bonus 
and be given 65 per cent. of the seats in the Camera. The only coalition 
that stood a chance of benefiting by this law was of course that of the 
Government - i.e. of the Demo-Christian, Liberal, Demo-Socialist and 
Republican parties. Hence the fury of the Communists and Nenni 
Socialists on the Left and the Monarchists or Neo-Fascists on the Right. 
The law need not be discussed at greater length here, particularly 
as it failed to operate owing to the failure of the Government — by some 
50,000 votes - to obtain its 50 per cent. It is only fair to remember, 
however, that unwise though it turned out to be, it represented not an 
effort by Signor De Gasperi to defend Right Wing or authoritarian 
policies, but to safeguard Republican institutions against a landslide to- 
wards the totalitarianisms of Left or Right. A further motive was to 
strengthen the Democratic coalition by removing pressure exercised on 
Signor De Gasperi by the Right Wing elements in the Demo-Christian 
party and the ‘clericals’ of Professor Gedda’s Catholic Action. 

The outcome of the election proves at least how deeply rooted totalitar- 
ian currents are in Italy, and how difficult it is to establish and preserve 
a democracy in a country whose traditions are not democratic. This point 
is emphasized by the veritable annihilation of the smaller democratic 
parties — the Liberals, the Republicans and the Demo-Socialists. The 
three forces that emerge are the Church - for it is only with ecclesiastical 
support that De Gasperi maintains his position as leader of the largest 
party in the country — the Communists (and fellow-travelling Socialists), 
and the extreme Right. No-one doubts Signor De Gasperi’s loyalty to 
democratic principles, but the same cannot be said of all his supporters, 
many of whom voted for him because the priests or bishops told them to 
do so. Striking in the election results is the power of the Right Wing 
extremists. The Monarchists (led by the Neapolitan shipping millionaire 
Commandante Lauro, who combine with protestations of loyalty to the 
House of Savoy a desire on the part of big Southern landowners to put a 
brake on land-reform), and the Neo-Fascists now far outnumber De 
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Gasperi’s supporters outside Christian Democracy, and they can be 
expected to exert great pressure on the Christian Democrats who now find 
themselves the sole remaining bulwark of Parliamentary institutions in 
the country. The greatest power in Italy to-day is in the hands of the Pope 
and if the Republic survives it is because the Pope wishes that it should 


do so. 
B. W. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Dear Sir, — I trust you will find space to correct at least some of the 
inaccuracies in Mr. H. Swanzy’s article on ‘French North Africa’. Since 
so many of his premises (of fact) are wrong, it is impossible to accept his 
conclusions. 

I shall point out only his errors of fact on Morocco, the country I 
know best of the three dealt with in the article. 

1. H. S. claims (in support of his argument) that Allal el Fassi, leader of 
the Istiqlal Party, is ‘European-educated’. Fassi is a product of the ancient 
Kairouane University in Fez; has learned French only within the last 
few years, and had not been to Europe until he reached his thirties. 
He never attended a European school. 

2. Even official French propaganda never went so far as to claim that 
in 1951 the Sultan signed forty decrees because of the threat of Glaoui, 
the Pasha of Marrakesh. Glaoui, in terms of leadership, is nothing except 
what his French backers make of him. Glaoui’s direct influence in the 
crisis of 1951 was nil. The Sultan signed the decree because General 
Juin brought mountain tribes into the capital, and threatened that 
Rabat and Fez would be sacked if the Sultan did not sign. 

3. People in Morocco, especially the Caids and Sheikhs who administer 
justice in the rural districts, will be surprised to learn from H. S. that 
‘the judiciary is separated from the executive’. If that were the case 
the Sultan would not be pressing so persistently for legal reforms, and 
leading French jurists would not be protesting so loudly against the 
travesty of justice in rural Morocco. 

Yours faithfully, 
Rom Lanpbau, 
Author of 
ROYAL AIR FORCE CLUB, Morocco. 
128 PICCADILLY, W.1I. Moroccan Journal. 
May 5th, 1953 Portrait of Tangier, 
etc. 
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Mr Swanzy replies: 

A general observer is accustomed to attacks from partisans of different 
views of the African future, though they are usually less sympathetic 
than Mr Landau, with his generous defence of a small, pre-industrial, 
theocratic society, overborne by the cruel processes of Western indus- 
trialism. On point (1) I must apologize for the use of the word ‘all’. Of the 
three leaders I cited, Bourguiba worked in France, and married a 
Frenchwoman, while Ferhat Abbas was a chemist in Algiers, who 
fought in the 1939 war. It is true that, in the aristocratic Morocco, Allal el 
Fassi, had an Islamic education, at Kairouane, although he said of this 
(in conversation with Nina Epton) ‘But they still keep an antiquated 
curriculum and they only teach orthodox subjects.’ (2) This also concerns 
loose phrasing. The threat in 1951 did not come directly from El Glaoui, 
of whose position I am aware, but from the French, using him and the 
Berber tribes, as stated in the same sentence. (3) The separation of 
judiciary and executive is a modern movement, started, so far as I know, 
in the towns, and for civil cases, but not yet extended to the countryside. 
This may be due to a Machiavellian French policy; yet how many 
Arab countries to-day have achieved the reform? In short, I do not 
think that the mistakes cited are sufficient to warrant a complete rejec- 
tion of the view I expressed, which is not really so very far from Mr 
Landau’s own, albeit motivated by a continental African, and a 
European, view-point. 
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THE FUTURE OF TELEVISION 
William Clark 


It was the capture of the murderer Crippen that first made the public 
aware of the power of radio, even though experiments had been going on 
for many years. In a more pleasant way it has been the Coronation of 
Queen Elizabeth that has brought home to the British public the power 
of television, years after it has been in general use. 

It is estimated that about one-third of the total population of the 
United Kingdom saw the Coronation Ceremony on television. For most 
of them it was their first real experience of this new medium, and their 
first realization that science had given them a new pair of eyes which 
could allow them a full participation in distant and dramatic events. It 
was also the first time that many educated and influential people saw the 
possibilities of television as a serious medium. For them television had 
always been a servants’ hall activity in which comic characters brought 
Music Hall into the home in a most regrettable manner. Their shock at 
seeing a religious ceremony reverently performed on the screen was even 
greater than that of their elders twenty-one years ago when King George V 
first broadcasta Christmas message. I remember at the time that happened 
my father (aged eighty) shook his head in a grave way all that Christmas 
morning: ‘It’s like the King writing for the papers’, he complained. He 
stood rigidly to attention through King George’s speech, and when it 
ended said sharply to me, ‘Have him through again’. The difference 
between gramophone and radio was always obscure to him, as he referred 
to them both as ‘the Box’; but after that first Royal speech he allowed 
‘the Box’ to be moved into the drawing-room. 

Television has now been moved into the drawing-room. But when it 
was still a part of the kitchen furniture a number of vital decisions were 
casually made about its ownership and control. It is these decisions which 
are now coming up again as political problems. 

The Conservative Party in itsearly days in office decided that they would 
ignore the findings of the Beveridge Committee and allow an element of 
competition in the Television Service. This was quite a natural decision 
for the Party of Free Enterprise to take, especially as it had not studied 
the problem at all carefully. The dangers of leaving a powerful instrument 
in the hands of a monopoly are very great; the merits of competition as a 
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stimulus to the growth of a young industry are also considerable. What 
was less carefully considered was what would be the effects of handing 
over this powerful instrument to a body over which the Government had 
no control at all. 

Undoubtedly the Conservative leaders who studied the question at all 
based their arguments on the analogy of the Press. They felt that just 
as the Press had become part of Big-Business and therefore tended to be 
sympathetic to Conservatism, so television if made commercial would be 
in broad sympathy with Conservative ideals. This view is perfectly 
legitimate, and in no sense a wicked plot to capture the new medium for 
political ends; it is the proper function of political parties to try and direct 
the nation’s activities in the direction they consider desirable. 

But it was a considerable miscalculation, based on false analogies 
and ignorance of the medium. The Conservative Party is not just the 
party of Business and Commerce; it has always resisted the temptation 
which overwhelmed the Republican Party in America at the beginning 
of this century when it came under the influence of Mark Hanna and the 
Robber Barons of finance. Particularly to-day in the full flush of Butlerism 
the Conservative Party is anxious to broaden its foundations and to 
include intelligent and thoughtful people of all sorts. Between the wars the 
whole trend of ‘intelligence’ was to the left; Mr Butier believes that he can 
reverse (and indeed has already succeeded in reversing) that trend. The 
Conservatives are trying to become a progressive party, which at the same 
time is the traditional guardian of those parts of our national heritage 
of which we are proud. 

This is not an easy role to play, and it could be made very much harder 
if it appeared that one of the major acts of the Party was to threaten an 
institution as prized as the B B C, and to vulgarize the nation’s entertain- 
ment. It is the oldest and easiest cry of intellectuals that the Conservative 
Party is the stupid party; if indeed they do play the role of Philistines it 
will be a severe blow to their attempt to change the climate of intelligent 
opinion from Left to Right. 

Yet there is a great danger that if the Party does force the Government 
to allow competitive commercial television, the fioodgates will have been 
opened to a rapid decline in the standards of national entertainment, for 
which the Conservatives would be blamed as they are for the desecration 
of the English countryside by ribbon development. This dangerous 
possibility is not based on Conservative intentions, but on the likely result 
in view of the real nature of the situation, which was so little understood 
when the original decisions were taken. 

To understand the real situation it is necessary to be clear what is the 
issue at stake. At present, broadcasting of all sorts is in the hands of a 
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public service corporation; the suggestion for the future is that television 
should be shared by a company which will be financed by the money of 
advertisers. That means, in brief, that television will be provided not only 
in the public interest but in the interest of selling goods. 

It is not necessary to defend the whole of public service broadcasting in 
order to question the wisdom of changing the basis to sponsorship. The 
BB C is far from perfect. It is often too cautious, it is sometimes mean in 
its payment of talent, it is accused of being capricious in its selection 
of performers. None the less what it is aiming at is serving the public 
interest, which lies somewhere between giving the public just what it 
thinks it wants, and trying all the time to elevate the taste by mass 
education. 

Sponsored television would undoubtedly begin by remedying some of 
the B B C’s defects. It would be less cautious in some direction (though, 
in America, business has been terribly careful to offend no one), it would 
probably pay talent far better though it might pay its lesser stars rather 
worse, and it would be steadier in its choice of performers, letting the 
public have its favourites regularly and frequently. 

But the object of the exercise would be to sell goods; the means to do 
this would be to attract the largest possible audience and to keep them 
happy. Is this the best that television can do? 

The reply is usualiy made that the same conditions apply to news- 
papers; they too aim at seeking and holding as many readers as possible. 
This is true, but privately — outside the Press itself - do Conservatives, or 
anyone else, really feel that the popular Press is a good model to follow? 
Do we really wish to have all the media of enlightenment and entertain- 
ment run in the same way for the same lowest common denominator of 
taste ? The popular Press, the cinema and television are shaping the minds 
of this generation far more than the education provided under the Butler 
Act; do we really wish to see all three dependent for success on satisfying 
10 million people a day? 

Of course, even if there is commercial television, the B B C will continue 
to televise, and it can be argued that this is all that is needed to stimulate 
intellectual, or at least intelligent, discussion of affairs. But the danger is 
that the B BC will have to accept the challenge of competition (as the 
Conservatives seem to intend): and so reach the same level as the Com- 
mercial T V. 

Even if the B B C decides to maintain roughly its present standards, the 
situation may not be all that much improved. One of the great dangers 
this country faces is the revival of sharp class divisions based not on the 
level of income but the level of intelligence. In the B B C’s own terms 
the danger is that Third and Light will not be on speaking terms. 
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This intellectual stratification is, of course, a fact which must be 
recognized in any society; the problem is how to keep on mixing up the 
classes, or at least bringing them together. In the sound services of the 
BBC this is done by putting Third Programme items into the Home 
Service, and using some of the best Home Service types of programme on 
the Light. In the single Television Programme it is done by putting 
Christopher Mayhew’s or Peter Smith’s admirably lucid but highly 
intelligent commentaries on foreign affairs into the same evening as a 
variety show. 

Once there is a programme dedicated to keeping the largest possible 
audience for the largest possible time the danger is vastly increased that 
there will be a division between those struck on commercial T V and a 
smaller audience who shop around between the various programmes. 

It is particularly disturbing to realize that the mass audience which, I 
believe, commercial T V will succeed in capturing, will be given nothing 
but entertainment. The Government White Paper has made it clear that 
no ‘political and religious’ television programmes will be permitted on the 
commercial network. This will mean that such wholesome correctives as 
the B B C news which was heard by Light and Television audiences in its 
unadulterated form will be lost. It will also mean that politically educa- 
tional programmes such as ‘In the News’, ‘Press Conference’, ‘Inter- 
national Commentary’ will not be seen on the commercial network. 
Without praising those programmes unduly, it could at least be said that 
they kept the mass of viewers in touch with events of the day. If the choice 
is between a variety programme and an illustrated talk on foreign affairs, I 
do not doubt that the variety programme will win. It can be argued 
that it should be so, since the people should be free to choose what they 
want, but no honest Conservative can feel quite happy about that 
argument, however easy it is to put forward in public. 

Granted that the projected alternative television programme will lose 
all educational content and become purely entertainment, can we hope 
for a considerably better entertainment? There is certainly plenty of room 
for improvement: B B C drama on television is adequate and sometimes 
brilliant, the variety and comic entertainment strikes me as well below 
the American high level though never as bad as the run-of-the-mill 
American T V shows. It also appears that the B B C tends to underpay 
its talent, both script writers and actors. Some well-known comedians 
maintain that appearance on T V is hardly worth their while, though 
very few refuse to appear when asked. 

Commerical television could probably improve on B B C variety and 
even drama, at least for a time. They would pay more at least to the stars. 
But I doubt whether there is any vast untapped store of entertainment in 
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this country. It must be remembered that television’s demand is almost 
insatiable. To be successful it demands at least 100 new variety shows a 
year, and 120 or so new plays. Who can imagine that these are to be had 
for the asking or even for the paying? - 

And the paying will be a serious question. The cost of hiring good 
talent will rise sharply with the introduction of competition, and to ask 
any one to write a show, rehearse it and produce it for a one-night stand 
(which is what T V offers) will involve very heavy payments. Yet the 
commercial stations will have invested a very large sum of money in the 
capital equipment necessary for transmission; a few good shows would 
not be sufficient to carry that capital outlay; the demand, as in America, 
will be for more and more shows at less and less cost. 

There is only one reservoir of cheap entertainment on television; that 
lies in the millions of feet of ‘telefilm’ which is available and seeking a 
market in America. It is, of course, ready made for commercial use, with 
gaps left for sponsored announcements. In many cases the original ‘com- 
mercials’ could be left intact and used to advertise the American com- 
pany’s product for sale in England. 

The final result would be that Britain was once more submerged under 
a second Hollywood deluge, this time channelled directly into the home 
rather than into the local cinema. 

Of course, the advocates of competition in television do not wish for 
such an outcome, but it will follow once the plunge has been taken, and 
the blame will fall on the Conservative Party. But it would be foolish 
to imagine that the Labour Party would undo the harm. Commercial 
television would have to be very inept not to be popular; its abolition once 
it had started would involve destroying a large vested interest and appear- 
ing in the role of a killjoy. 

The decision that is to be taken this year about whether or not to permit 
commercial television to operate is the final decision. There is no way 
back up the waterfall. 
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‘THIS HAPPY EVENING’: THE STORY OF ION 
Betty Miller 


No dramatic event of our time [wrote the Court Circular on May 28th, 
1836] has excited so much interest or called for warmer congratulations 
to author and actor, than the production of Mr Serjeant Talfourd’s tragedy 
of Jon, performed for the first time on Thursday night for the Benefit of Mr 
Macready. . . . The occasion seemed to have called out all that is intel- 
lectually as well as fashionably brilliant in the metropolis. Nay, the country 
itself had poured forth from its ‘valleys green’ some of the choicest and 
rarest of its spirits. Mary Russell Mitford occupied a seat in a private box 
next to the author of the tragedy, and appeared to be as deeply interested 
in the performance as he was. But above all that was interesting in the 
audience part of the theatre, was the sight of the great patriarch of poetry, 
Wordsworth, seated in a public box in the dress circle. His head was bowed 
at intervals, to screen his eyes from the unaccustomed glare of light, but to 
our vision that head itself was the brightest object in the assemblage — 
fancy converted the grey hairs into a halo. Yet judging by the alternate 
stillness and rapturous applauses of that vast audience, Wordsworth him- 
self could scarcely have had a keener insight into the poetry, or have felt 
with a deeper and truer sensation the human sympathies which are linked 
with its abstractions, than the ungifted and undistinguished thousands who 
were present with him. . . . Seldom has more sensibility, more intelligence, 
or more enthusiasm been shown in a theatre. 


So much for the front of the house on this auspicious occasion. But what 
of behind the scenes? Could the situation there be said to reflect the 
pervasive brilliance that reigned above the footlights? Just as in classical 
drama, certain long-drawn-out moans from behind the pillars indicate to 
the audience that, once again, all is not well within the house, so a low 
mutter of discontent, a swelling chorus of rumour and reminiscence, have 
combined to reveal the fact that the first night of Serjeant Talfourd’s Jon 
was the focal point of such a concentration of animosity, jealousy, resent- 
ment, and mutual misunderstanding as can rarely have been inspired by 
the events of a single, and outwardly prosperous, occasion. 

To begin with, the fact that Jon was put on at Covent Garden at all was 
the outcome of a highly unusual circumstance: Macready’s reputed 
attempt, on the evening of April 29th, 1836, to assassinate Mr Alfred 
Bunn, the manager of Drury Lane Theatre. For a number of years, there 
had been continual friction between Macready and Mr Bunn. ‘What can 
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compensate me for being subject to the spite of such a reptile as this 
Bunn?’ groaned Macready on April 28th. Twenty-four hours later he had 
found the answer: coming off the stage, where he had been taking the 
name part in Richard III, he burst into the room in which Mr Bunn sat 
making up his accounts, and exclaiming ‘You damned scoundrel! How 
dare you use me in this manner?’ dealt his enemy a resounding back- 
handed slap across the face. In the fight that followed, Macready - still in 
the doublet and hose of Richard - was accused of pulling out fistfuls of Mr 
Bunn’s hair, of kicking him, jumping upon his prostrate body, and making 
repeated efforts to tear out his tongue. The consequence of what Mr 
Bunn affirmed was an earnest ‘attempt to assassinate’ him, was that 
Macready’s engagement at Drury Lane was summarily cancelled, and 
orders given to the door-keepers not to admit him ‘on any pretence 
whatever.’ Sick at heart, poor Macready took his grievances, his talents, 
and his prospects across to Covent Garden, which thirteen years before, 
he had forsworn after a no less sulphurous altercation with the then 
reigning actor-manager, Charles Kemble. And thus it came about that 
instead of being presented at Drury Lane on May 24th, as originally 
intended, Jon was performed for the first time at Covent Garden two days 
later, where, in ‘a house so brilliantly crowded as to call to mind the 
aristocratic days of the drama’, as the Atheneum put it, the production 
‘was rewarded by such storms of applause as rarely trouble the stagnant 
atmosphere of an English theatre.’ 

Barely had the curtain descended, however, on the final words of the 
dying Ion - 

Argos lives — 
The offering is accepted — all is well! 

before it became evident that this was, in a sense, too optimistic a con- 
clusion; and that, insidiously, once more, disaffection was in the wind. 
Macready (unaware that in Miss Mitford’s opinion he looked ‘old and 
ugly’)* felt that he had acted the part of the selfless Ion ‘with more 
inspiration, more complete abandonment, more infusion of myself into 
another being than I have been able to attain in my performances for 
some time’: he was loudly called for by the audience, and made a speech 
that increased the enthusiasm of the crowded house. The manner of this 
speech was highly displeasing to Talfourd and his friends, since it diverted 
to Macready an appreciation originally inclined as ‘much towards the play 
and the author (for the Actor’s part was comparatively small) as no words 
can express ’. f And Miss Mitford, who, at the conclusion of the play had 
* Miss Mitford to Dr Mitford, May 26th, 1836. Omitted extract: MS letter: 
Reading Public Library. 
tT May 27th, 1936. Ibid. 
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‘cried for half an hour from pure delight’,* went on to denounce ‘the 
conduct of Macready I mean from his speech after the play which instead 
of giving the merit and the honour where they were due to the Author 
claimed them all to his own share, the vain heartless coxcomb!’* Talfourd 
went to Macready’s dressing-room and sought permission to go on to the 
stage, in his turn, and acknowledge the plaudits of the crowd. ‘On no 
account in the world’, said Macready firmly. Self-love, however, will find 
a way, and it was from the front of his own box that, belatedly, the author 
received ‘the enthusiastic tribute of the house’s grateful delight.’ 

In a public box in the dress circle, all the while, there was one who 
remained conspicuously immune from the prevailing enthusiasm. 


Jon came forth, the generous, brave, and wise, 

And tears stood tingling in unwonted eyes. 

The proud policeman strain’d each harden’d ball 
Round as fishes, lest a drop should fall. 

The exciseman from Gravesend, the steamer’s clerk, 
The usurer, the bencher, cried out ‘Hark!’ 

Dundas had feared his brazen brow might melt, 

Pitt almost fainted, Melbourne almost felt . . . 
Amid the mighty storm that swell’d around, 
Wordsworth was calm, and bravely stood his ground. 


Thus Walter Savage Landor, a few months later. But this was not 
Wordsworth’s first acquaintance with Serjeant Talfourd’s tragedy. 
Although Jon was not performed until 1836, it had been privately printed 


‘the previous year (‘not published’, wrote the critic George Darley, “but 


circulated underhand like a bawdy song’). Talfourd sent copies of both 
the first and second edition to Wordsworth; and with a palpable effort the 
poet managed to say of this mildly talented pastiche of classical tragedy 
that it was ‘a distinguished contribution to English literature.’ It was quite 
another matter, however, to have to applaud it openly, and Wordsworth’s 
reluctance was at once apparent to the fellow poet with whom he shared 
a box on this notable occasion. Walter Savage Landor, a ‘proud, irascible, 
trenchant, yet generous, veracious, and very dignified’ sexagenarian, had 
lately returned to live in England after twenty years of exile in Italy. 
Nothing could be more dissimilar than the attitude of these two men to 
the younger generation of poets and writers. Landor’s generosity to the 
young Robert Browning is a case in point; and not once or twice, but over 
and over again, writers of minor talent or reputation found themselves 
singled out in verse publicly addressed to them by the veteran poet. 
Landor had long been an admirer of Wordsworth’s: but at their first 


* May 27th, 1836. Ibid. 
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meeting, afew years earlier, he was startled by this undisguised indifference 
to the works of others: ‘Wordsworth, well pleas’d with himself, cared little 
for modern or ancient’ he wrote. Now, meeting him again, his impression 
was disagreeably reinforced by a story he had lately heard: that Words- 
worth had remarked that he would not give five shillings the ream for 
the poetry of his old friend Southey. It was no great surprise, therefore, to 
find that Wordsworth did not join in the general acclaim of Jon: and 
although, at the end of the evening, the two poets - grey-headed survivors 
of an already legendary generation of poets - walked together from the 
theatre to Talfourd’s house in Russell Square, there may well have been a 
certain constraint between them as they walked and talked. Henry Crabb 
Robinson, out of earshot, was walking some way behind them; and he 
later wondered if it was not at this juncture that some slighting reference 
of Wordsworth’s to the tragedy they had just witnessed supplied the spark 
which ignited Landor’s Satire on Satirists and Admonition of Detractors 
published a few months later: a satire in which, the amiable Robinson 
found to his distress, ‘the detractor admonished is Wordsworth, who is 
represented as an envious and selfish poet.’ 

In Russell Square, when they reached it, the carriages were already 
drawing up outside the home of Serjeant Talfourd, where a large supper 
party had been arranged 1n honour of Jon. Number 56 Russell Square was 
a house noted for its informality; there, lawyers and literary men, children 
and cats, gathered indiscriminately about board and hearth; presided 
over by the gentle, amiable, talkative Talfourd, ‘a lawyer prosperous and 
young-hearted’, as Leigh Hunt called him, in one of the three sonnets he 
addressed, in the New Monthly Magazine, to the author of Jon. 


(I could not come — to shed a man’s rare tears 
With those who honour’d, and those who lov’d, thy play; 
My heart said ‘yes’, but my poor health said ‘nay’, 
Sharp-pained of side, and weak with household fears: 
Yet I was with thee — saw thine high compeers, 
Wordsworth and Landor — saw the pil’d array, 
The many visag’d heart, looking one way, 
Come to drink beauteous truth at eyes and ears.) 


Laden with flowers from her garden at Three Mile Cross, and accom- 
panied by Martha, her maid, Miss Mitford, one of Talfourd’s oldest 
friends, had arrived the previous day to spend a week under his roof; and 
since she wrote home nearly every night to that ‘jovial, stick-at-nothing, 
fox-hunting squire of the three-bottle class’, Dr Mitford, her father, her 
letters, published and unpublished, faithfully reflect the variegated hues 
of this spectacular occasion. Thus it is we learn that the mistress of the 
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house, Rachel Talfourd, was ‘very awkward, and so shabby and careless 
in her dress and appearance that it is grievous’:* but that Miss Mitford 
herself had taken some care with her dress: and whereas, on a previous 
visit to town, she had appeared in a striped satin dress and large yellow 
turban from which she had inadvertently omitted to remove a label 
which said ‘very chaste - only five and threepence’, on this occasion she 
was ‘just dressed like the fashionable people at the other end of the town, 
and really it is pleasant that it should be so.’ 

Sixty people, including ‘all the poets and leading literati in town’, sat 
down to supper in the long dining-room; a splendid supper, catered for by 
Gunter’s, and ‘very elegantly served’. The festivity was a dual one, May 
26th being the date, not only of the first presentation of Jon, but of the 
forty-first birthday of its author; and at the conclusion of the meal, 
Macready rose to propose the health of the host. Serjeant Talfourd, M P, 
no less adept at public speaking than his guest, laid all the credit for his 
multiple achievements at the feet of his wife, and graciously proposed the 
health of Macready: Macready, in turn, responded; and thereafter the 
toasts, becoming general, ricochetted right and left along the crowded, 
dishevelled table. In the course of these ceremonies, one of the youngest 
amongst those present had the gratification of hearing his own name 
coupled with the toast, “The Poets of England’. Two major biographies of 
Robert Browning, those of Mrs Orr and Professor Griffin, have separately 
stated that Wordsworth responded to this toast: Mrs Orr says: ‘Mr 
Browning’s health was proposed by Serjeant Talfourd as that of the 
youngest poet of England, and Wordsworth responded to the appeal with 
very kindly courtesy’: Griffin has it that Wordsworth ‘leaned across the 
table and remarked, “I am proud to drink to your health, Mr Browning!” 
But Crabb Robinson, in his diary, mentions the fact that he ‘left early to 
accompany Wordsworth who wanted someone to show him the way’; 
adding, specifically, ‘I left Talfourd’s after he had made a speech returning 
thanks for his health given by Macready, whose health he gave in return, 
but we could not wait for the speech of Macready’s.’ Since, according to 
Macready, it was only after this speech of his that the toasts included 
‘Miss E. Tree, Miss Mitford . . . Browning, and who else 1 do not know’, 
it would seem that this story of Wordsworth’s drinking Browning’s health 
is apocryphal. Nevertheless, Browning’s emotion in finding himself seated 
opposite William Wordsworth must have been a very mixed one: for, 
although his Lost Leader was not published until 1845, this poem, in which 
Wordsworth, forsaking his liberal principles, ‘sinks to the rear and the 


* May 27th, 1836. Ibid. On May goth, when the Duke of Devonshire called 
upon Miss Mitford, Mrs Talfourd presided, ‘dirty ragged and shabby’, over her 
guests. 
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slaves’, belongs, recognizably, to the early revolutionary phase of the 
young Robert Browning, and, as such, may well have been lying in his 
desk at Hanover Cottage at the very moment when, for the first time, he 
found himself facing the ‘mild and magnificent eye’ of the man who had 
inspired it. 

Wordsworth’s eye, however, was not the only one that was bent upon 
Robert Browning that evening. Miss Mitford, too, saw the young poet 
for the first time on the same occasion - less than twenty-four hours before 
she was also introduced to Elizabeth Barrett. It is well known that Miss 
Mitford took an immediate liking to Elizabeth, who, she said, ‘is so sweet 
and gentle, and so pretty, that one looks at her as if she were some bright 
flower,’ and that she was soon describing her as ‘the most remarkable 
woman probably that ever lived.’ Her reaction to Robert Browning was 
quite other. Fresh from the robust company of country squires, she saw 
in the author of Paracelsus an immature and effeminate young man, who, 
for some reason, aroused in her a strong and enduring antipathy. Although 
she did not see him again for fifteen years, throughout the long and 
voluminous correspondence with Elizabeth Barrett (it began a week after 
the Jon dinner) she was to refer again and again, and always in the most 
disobliging terms, to the poetry, the character and the appearance of 
Robert Browning; and to continue to do so, without for a moment suspect- 
ing the hidden anger and indignation that, from 1845 onwards, she was 
inspiring in one secretiy in love, all the while, with the object of all this 
opprobrium. 

Flushed, momentarily, with wine and self-importance, Macready 
leaned towards Miss Mitford and, ‘in badinage’, observed that the success 
of Jon should stimulate her to write a play. He repented of this imprudence 
when she instantly replied: ‘Will you act it?’ The ghost of Rienzi rose up 
between them; the tragedy that Macready had persuaded her to re- 
fashion for his purposes, and which he afterwards failed to put on at 
Drury Lane. Miss Mitford had naturally resented this treatment, which 
she described in detail to her friend William Harness. Harness thereupon 
contrived, with another friend, to address a letter to Blackwood’s Magazine, 
attacking the ‘arrogant pretensions’ of ‘soi-disant great actors’ like 
Macready, who required a writer of distinction to alter a play solely in 
order to provide him with a better part. This letter, Macready later said, 
had reduced his income by at least one half, and ‘nearly driven me to such 
extremities which it is dreadful to think of.’ When the actor realized, 
therefore, that William Harness was one of the guests at the Jon supper, 
that he was sitting at the same table as the man ‘who, I believe, has 
inflicted such a deep and assassin-like wound upon me’, emotion got the 
better of sociability, and try as he would, he could not, he said, ‘repress 
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the expression of indignant contempt which found its way to my face, and 
over-gloomed the happy feeling that had before been there.’ 

There were other respects in which Jon was to strain the bonds of good- 
will between friends old and new. Henry Fothergill Chorley was eating 
what proved to be his first and last supper at 56 Russell Square. This 
touchy, red-haired young man had recently been introduced to Talfourd 
as an admirer of Jon, and as an Atheneum critic: not unnaturally, therefore, 
Talfourd looked forward to a favourable review from that journal. What 
was his surprise and indignation, two days after the Jon supper, to find in 
the Atheneum a scathing article in which the author affirmed his dislike 
of ‘lawyer poetry’, attacked Talfourd on the manner in which his play 
had been put before the public, and gave it out as his considered opinion 
that the drama in England was now extinct forever. ‘It is a strange thing 
to say,’ wrote Miss Mitford, ‘but . . . I do believe that Talfourd has had 
more vexation than pleasure from this great success. None of the papers 
justified him, and now this Atheneum affair will be worse than death.’* 
The Atheneum review, as it happened, was not written by Chorley, but by 
George Darley, who Beddoes called the ‘Ajax Flagellifer, the bloody John 
Lacy’ of that journal. But it was everywhere attributed to the hapless 
Chorley. “The damage done me by that article was inconceivable,’ wrote 
Chorley in his memoirs. ‘Not only did it cost me the good understanding 
of the poet himself, but, for years, I was set up as a mark to be decried 
by all the coterie round him.’ The shadow of Jon, he felt, lay maleficently 
over his career till the end of his life. 

The same shadow was to darken, unexpectedly, the relationship 
between the host and his most cherished guest. For more than twenty 
years, Talfourd had been the loyal friend, helper and admirer of Miss 
Mitford. Up to this point, her letters express nothing but praise, both for 
his talents, and for the gentleness and amiability of his character; and she 
was delighted to come to town to share ‘with the fullest sympathy . . . his 
“agony of glory” ’. When the Atheneum article appeared, Talfourd 
expected Miss Mitford to show her disapproval, by refusing to visit Mr 
Dilke, the editor. Miss Mitford, however, was reluctant to alienate the 
Dilkes, for, as she privately explained to her father, ‘they are always kind 
to me, and it would be most unwise to quarrel with one’s bread and 
butter’.* A coolness sprang up between Talfourd and his guest. The next 
day Miss Mitford needed a frank for a letter: ‘but although I have written 
a request for one (I have not seen Mr Serjeant all day) I dare say it will be 
forgotten — nothing is thought of excepting lon.’} And then out it all came. 


* May 28th and 2oth, 1836. Ibid. 
Tt May goth, 1836. Ibid. 
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Four days after the Jon supper, Miss Mitford was writing in the following 
terms of her friend and host: 


By the way, that Athenzum article is liked, for you have no notion of our 
poor friend’s tremendous inflation. He thinks no praise half enough. . . . 
It is specimen enough to say that he actually expressed to me great wonder 
that Lord Landsowne did not put off a dinner which he is to have next 
Wednesday, and for which tickets have been out these six weeks, because 
‘Ion’ is to be played a second time that night! Of me he is furiously jealous; 
so he is of Wordsworth; but more of me, because people come to his own 
house to see me, and walk up to me and crowd about me whilst he is in the 


room... . 
Next day, more in the same vein: 


Talfourd is so devoured by jealousy at my reception that he does not even 
speak to me, and to my certain knowledge concealed from Lord Holland (Miss 
Fox told me so) that I am in town, and from Lord Lansdowne where I am. 
. . - He is really so inflated with vanity, and so bitter with envy, that you 
would not know him. He told me (when I said that the papers had been 
very far more favourable to him than to my plays) that I forgot the dif- 
ference! And if you had seen the scorn with which he said it! He said worse 


to Jerrold. 


Very reprehensible, to be sure. There is, however, a reverse side to 
the medallion. On the second night of Jon, Macready dropped in to see 
the Talfourds in their private box. There was some conversation between 
them, in the course of which he learnt that ‘they are much displeased 
with Miss Mitford, who seems to be showing herself well up. She was bad 
from the beginning. How strange with so much talent!’ Crabb Robinson, 
that temperate ex-lawyer, saw the matter in the same light. In charac- 
teristically cautious terms, he wrote of Serjeant Talfourd and Miss 
Mitford, that they were ‘literary friends and cronies till a coolness arose 
between them, arising out of an imputed envy on her part of his literary 
fame on the success of Jon.’ 

Meanwhile, this brilliant and disastrous evening was drawing to a close. 
But there was time for yet one more train of emotional high explosive to be 
accurately laid. As he was leaving the house, Macready overtook Robert 
Browning, whose Paracelsus (so Browning said) ‘had been as dead a failure 
as “Ion” a brilliant success.’ With ‘an affectionate gesture,’ Macready 
said, ‘ “Write a play, Browning, and keep me from going to America”. 
The reply was, “Shall it be historical and English? What do you say to a 
drama on Strafford?” ’ The fuse had been ignited. For the next seven or 
eight years, Browning was to expend all his energies and talents in 
repeated, and unsuccessful, attempts to write for the stage a tragedy that 
would win the favour of the great public whose applause he coveted. And 
during the same period, the relationship between the poet and the actor 
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was to suffer a steady deterioration, in the course of which Macready, 
exasperated by the poet’s ‘sickly and fretful over-estimate of his work’, 
after years of intermittent dissension, roundly dismissed him as ‘a very 
disagreeable and offensively mannered person.’ Ten years after the Jon 
supper, the two men met once more at Mrs Procter’s Ball. Browning, said 
Macready, ‘did not speak to me — the puppy!’ 

Happily unaware of what the future had in store for them, the two men 
parted: Robert Browning to nurse his growing ambitions beneath the 
parental roof in Camberwell, and Macready to relax amongst his 
children and his dogs at Elm Place, his country home in Elstree. Outside, 
in Russell Square, the carriages were waiting. The last congratulations 
were offered, the last farewells exchanged; and then Macready handed 
his wife, his sister, and his friend Fanny Haworth into the carriage. They 
set off at last, through the sleeping city. It was a beautiful summer night. 
‘We went home together,’ Macready wrote, ‘Catherine, Letitia, Miss 
Haworth, and myself in the carriage, talking of nothing but the evening’s 
events — this happy evening. We reached home about two, and went to 
bed with the birds singing their morning song in our tired ears. Thank 
God!’ 





ON THE CHANSON DE ROLAND 


Franz Borkenau 


I 


Of all the old French epics, the Chanson de Roland is by far the most 
vigorous, and therefore the one whose magic has endured into the modern 
age. It is also, as we shall attempt to prove, the earliest Western epic no 
longer confined to archaic tribal Germanic concepts. Much is therefore 
to be learnt from it about the roots of Western civilization. 

But before entering upon an analysis of its content, the question of its 
date must first be resolved, since we have to know the historical context 
of its appearance so as to understand its meaning. Part of that question is 
fairly easily settled by reference to the various locations attributed in the 
text to the residence of Charlemagne. It is to-day generally acknowledged 
by students of the Chanson that the bulk of the text, as it has come down 
to us in the Oxford manuscript, falls roughly into two sections, one of 
which makes Charles reside in ‘Ais’ (Aix-la~-Chapelle), whereas the other 
locates his residence in ‘Louén’ (Laon). That last-named section must 
roughly belong to the period when Laon actually was the capital of the 
French Carlovingians, the years A.D. 936-997. Mireau, the latest student 
of the Chanson, has traced, in this section, allusions to the end of the 
Carlovingian dynasty, brought about by the betrayal of the bishop of 
Laon. That conjecture seems entirely acceptable. It brings the Laon 
section of the Chanson down to the years immediately following the 
downfall of the last Carlovingians, and therefore roughly to the year 
A.D. 1000. 

But textual criticism, in these matters, is far in advance of interpretation 
of poetical meaning. The latter, in the case of the Chanson de Roland, has 
received scant attention, but deserves study. The ‘Laon’ sections of the 
Chanson are primarily those sections dealing with the mourning for the 
dead Roland. They are suffused with a sombre gloom not paralleled in 
any later medieval poetry. No wonder, if Mireau is right and if that section 
of the Chanson primarily reflects the gloom of the defeated Carlovingian 
party! But the date in itself is also noteworthy. Modern research has 
added many qualifications to the statement of the chronicler Raoul 
Glaber, who reported that the West expected the end of the world in 
A.D. 1000. But Glaber’s statement, even if historically incorrect, must yet 
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reflect the mood of his age; an inference confirmed by other contemporary 
documents ranging over a wide geographical area, from the Norse 
Véluspa through the last despairing Anglo-Saxon battle-songs and 
through the Laon section of the Chanson de Roland to the Cluniac 
theological writings. The end of the tenth and the beginning of the 
eleventh century was a period of unparalleled gloom and mourning, and 
we should beware of simple explanations, such as references to the 
barbarian invasions of the age; when the height of gloom was reached, 
the worst of the invasions were already a thing of the past, the power of 


most the Magyars had been broken, the Normans had adopted Christianity, 
dern the Sarazens were in retreat. The reasons for that gloom must lie deeper, 
cme and it is precisely an analysis of the Chanson de Roland which can throw 
fore some light upon them. 

s But let us first turn to the other, the ‘Aix’ section of the Chanson. One 
f its of its parts, the ‘Baligant episode’, can be left aside. Though it 
next constitutes no less than a third of the whole poem, it is a later addition, 
eT full of allusions to the first crusade, and therefore presumably written a 
ged rest of the Aix section? It is not as obvious as it appears to most students 
— that this part is altogether later than the Laon section, and that the 
e of correct location of Charles’s capital was due to better historical knowledge. 
ther We should have to accept a very late date for this section to make such 
aust an argument acceptable, which, as we shall attempt to show, is incom- 
the patible with other data. We regard it as likely that the main outlines 
lent of the Aix document go back to a period relatively close to Charlemagne’s 


own reign, though at that time the disaster of Roland in the valley of 
Roncevalles was probably not treated in an epic, but in short songs such 
as we know from contemporaneous Scandinavian literature. To determine 


the little after a.p. 1100. To this section we shall not return. What about the 
the content of this oldest shape of the Roland tale is a matter of mere 


ear / speculation. We may perhaps assume that, in a form similar to that of the 
‘ Norse songs commemorating succinctly the death of a hero, it related 
=? how Count Roland, betrayed by a personal enemy, fell into a trap at 
has Roncevalles and killed thousands of pagans before coming to an heroic 
the end. Upon that brief nucleus the Laon section seems to have elaborated, 
the turning Roland’s end, in the style of its own period, into a symbol of the 
ae inevitable downfall of all that is great, admirable and lovable. 

“= But we are only on the brink of our real problem. For most certainly 
an | the Laon section and presumably the Aix section have been reshaped at 
has the hands of a great poet who introduces himself to his readers in the 
oul last line of the text as it has come down to us: 

in 


Ci falt la geste que Turoldus declinet 
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‘Decliner’, in the Norman dialect of the Oxford version, means ‘trans- 
form’, ‘reshape’. The term thus attests expressly the existence of an older 
text (presumably indicated by the term ‘la geste’) which Turoldus 
transformed. The transformation, presumably, concerned both the 
original parts of the Aix and the whole of the Laon section. But who was 
this Turoldus? About him a great deal more than has so far been stated 
can be discovered. 

His name, to begin with, is a Viking name, Thorold, derived from the 
Norse God Thor. I do not think that the whole of Norse literature has a 
single Thor name which does not belong to a member of the aristocracy. 
Thorold or Turold, then, was a member of the Norman aristocracy. That 
disposes of the theory that the text, as it lies before us, got its last trimming 
in the Isle-de-France. The poem, as it lies under our eyes, is of Norman 
origin. But the query remains: Of Anglo-Norman or of Franco-Norman 
origin ? To this, too, there is an unambiguous answer. 

It is truly astonishing that some of the best scholars have described 
Turoldus as ‘unknown’. Three times already students of the Chanson 
discovered that a man called “Turold’ appears in the famous Bayeux 
tapestry, generally dated a.p. 1077, depicting the Battle of Hastings and 
the events leading up to it. Three times, therefore, a connection was 
established between the Tapestry and the Chanson, but three times that 
find was forgotten by students of French medieval epic literature; in part, 
perhaps, because the whole significance of the find was not brought out 
by those who made it. It is necessary, at this point, to go into some 
detail. 

It is not, unfortunately, entirely clear to which figure on the Tapestry 
the name Turoldus belongs. It might belong either to a person on the left 
of the inscription, a nobleman taking part in an embassy sent by William 
the Conqueror to Brittany in 1064; or it could refer to another member 
of the embassy, a dwarf holding two horses. The inscription stands 
over the dwarf’s head. Since he is a dwarf, he can hardly be a stable 
servant. But who is he then? The choice between the two figures must 
remain unsolved. Personally, I prefer the dwarf, on the assumption that a 
noble warrior, at that early date, would hardly have taken pride in 
poetry; the age of troubadours and trouvéres was not yet. I find it attrac- 
tive to think of Turoldus as a member of a noble Norman family, cowed 
and despised owing to a grave physical deformity, and seeking consolation 
in poetry describing feats of superhuman prowess and at the same time the 
downfall of even the proudest warriors. But that must remain conjectural. 

But that one of the two persons in question actually is the Turoldus of 
the Chanson is not so conjectural. It is indicated, in the first place, by the 
astonishing fact that in the whole Tapestry Turoldus is the only figure 
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appearing without an indication of who he was. He must, in consequence, 
have been a person extremely well-known, so well-known that the 
designer of the Tapestry assumed that every member of the Norman 
courts at Caen and at Westminster would at once know who he was. 
May he not have been known as the poet of the Chanson ? 

That might seem to attribute too much interest in literature to the 
warriors of the Conqueror. But at this point we can quote another 
indication, the validity of which has been unduly questioned. Two Anglo- 
Norman chroniclers, one and two generations after the Battle of Hastings, 
tell us that on the eve of that decisive battle the Chanson de Roland was 
‘sung’. ‘Singing’ does not seem a very adequate term, due perhaps to the 
fact that in the course of time the underlying event was obscured. The 
Chanson is not fit for community singing and it is too long to be recited 
in full in one evening. Probably somebody recited sections from it. That 
somebody is not difficult to detect. Does not the Tapestry indicate 
clearly enough that Turoldus was directly connected with the battle? 
Since he was at the Norman court in 1064, since he appears in a work of 
art devoted to the Hastings battle, since his poem was recited there, what 
is more natural than to assume that he himself recited it? 

In any case, we are now much closer to defining the historical context 
of the Chanson as we know it through the Oxford version. It is Franco- 
Norman in origin, its author belonged to the Norman aristocracy, it was 
written not very long before the year a.p. 1066. How long before? That 
cannot be said with the same assurance. I think, however, that the 
mention of the recital at Hastings provides a clue. Even two generations 
after the event, that recital was still remembered as something worthy to 
be reported. Why? Was it extraordinary to recite poetry on the eve of 
battle? Certainly not. Was it due to the fact that the author himself 
recited his poem? Certainly not, since that was then the normal 
procedure. Was it due to special interest in the personality of the author? 
Hardly, since apparently the new version of the Chanson was his only 
major achievement and interest in personal artistic performance was 
quite alien to the age. What was it then? I think, and I shall try to show 
in what follows, that the Chanson was at Hastings recited for the first 
time, that it must have been written quite shortly before the battle, and 
that its contents were so staggering as to remain unforgotten for ages. So 
let us now turn to those contents. 

The reciting of the Chanson on the eve of that great battle which 
determined so much of Western history, and was known by the participants 
in advance to decide many key issues, is not such a matter of course as 
those who accept the report of it seem to think. The Chanson is 
primarily a gloomy story of defeat, of the hopeless fight of a handful of men 
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against treason and superior strength. Their physical force and their 
heroism are of no avail, nor is the call for help Roland sends out at the 
last moment. Charlemagne, it is true, takes his vengeance, the pagan king 
and all his host are killed, the traitor comes to an ignominious death’ But 
Roland’s betrothed dies of sorrow when she learns the news, Charlemagne 
finds himself bereft of his foremost paladins and in all his mourning finds 
no consolation. Was this a song fit to be recited to William’s hosts, 
blessed by the Pope, led by a harsh realistic ruler not given to sentiment, 
with most of the odds in his favour? Was no better choice available? 
And if, owing to the chance presence of Turoldus in William’s camp, it 
was the Chanson and not something more suitable to the moment 
that was recited, would that have been worth remembering and recording? 
Or is there a hidden meaning in the Chanson, something obvious to the 
host at Hastings but not so obvious to moderns? That is what I think, 
and what, I believe, a closer analysis of the Chanson reveals. It is note- 
worthy that what constitutes the central moral issue of the Chanson in 
its Oxford version has been little stressed by most of its students. 


II 


The battle is about to start. In the dim light of the sombre pass of 
Roncevalles, Roland and his friends become aware of the innumerable 
hosts of the pagans, surrounding them on all sides. They have been 
betrayed (it is this betrayal that most commentators stress). There is no 
hope of victory. What are they going to do? At this moment Roland is 
approached by Oliver, his closest friend. 


Dist Olliviers: ‘Paiens unt grant esforz, 

De noz Frangais m’i semblet aver mult poi. 
Cumpainz Rollanz, kar sunez votre corn: 

Si Porrat Carles, si returnerat I’oz.’ 

Respunt Rollanz: ‘Je fereie que fols; 

En dulce France en pudereie mon los, 

Sempres ferrai de Durendal granz colps. . . .’ * 


* The following translation, and those given subsequently, are taken, by kind 
permission of Messrs Chapman and Hall, from The Song of Roland, done into 
English in the original measure, by Charles Scott Moncrieff. 


Says Oliver: ‘Pagans in force abound, 
While of us Franks but very few I count, 
Comrade Rollanz, your horn I pray you sound! 
If Charlés hear, he’ll turn his armies round.’ 
Answers Rollanz: ‘A fool I should be found; 
In France the Douce would perish my renown. 
With Durendal I’ll lay on thick and stout.’ 
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With the brevity characteristic of Nordic poetry —- and the Chanson de 
Roland with all its problems remains unintelligible without reference to 
Viking morality and values - the moral problem is put, exactly as a moral 
dilemma is at the bottom of every Norse saga. Faced with overwhelming 
odds, Oliver advises they should call for help. Roland regards it as a 
dishonorable proposition; he will only trust his good sword Durendal. 
And the debate, the utterly characteristic Viking debate, continues. 


‘Cumpainz Rollanz, lolifant cor sunez. 
Si l’orrat Carles, fera l’ost returner. 
Sucurrat nus li reis od sun barnet.’ 
Respunt Rollanz: ‘Ne placet Damne Deu 
Que mi parent pur mei sient blamet, 

Ne dulce France cheit en viltet, 

Ains i ferrai de Durendal asez. . . .’ * 


The honour of the clan (mi parent) and of the tribe (dulce France) would 
be tainted by a call for help. A proud man must stand by himself alone. 
The ‘olifant’, the horn, may apparently be used for gathering the host 
under its commander, but not for a call to the king for succour. And the 
debate goes on. 


‘Cumpainz Rollanz, sunez votre olifant: 
Si l’orrat Carles ki est a porz passant 
Je vous plevis, ja returnerunt Franc.’ 


Thus Oliver; but Roland replies: 


‘Ne placet Deu, co li respunt Rollanz, 
Que co seit dit de nul hume vivant 

Ne pur paien que ja seie cornant. 

Ja n’en avrunt reproece mi parent. . . .’ f 


* ‘Comrade Rollanz sound the olifant, I pray; 
If Charlés hear, the host he’ll turn again; 
Will succour us our King and baronage.’ 
Answers Rollanz: ‘Never, by God, I say, 
For my misdeed shall kinsmen hear the blame. 
Nor France the Douce fall into evil fame! 
Rather stout blows with Durendal I'll lay. . . .” 


} ‘Comrade Rollanz, once sound your olifant! 

If Charlés hear, where in the pass he stands, 

I pledge you now, they’ll turn again, the Franks.’ 
‘Never, by God,’ then answers him Rollanz, 
‘Shall it be said by any living man, 

That for pagans I took my horn in hand. 
Never by me shall men reproach my clan.’ 
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The repetitive statement is a particularly impressive poetic device. 
Roland, indeed, has no more to say but that it is against his honour. 
Oliver, therefore, is compelled to contest the absolute validity of the 
point d’honneur and to oppose to it practical considerations. 

Dist Ollivier: ‘D’ico ne sai ja blasme. 

Jo aie veut les Sarrazins d’Espaigne: 

Cuvert en sunt li val i les muntainges, 

E li lariz et trestutes les plaignes. 

Granz sunt les oz de cele gent estrange; 

Nus i avum mult petite campaigne.’ 

Respunt Rollanz: ‘Mis talenz en est graindre. 

Ne placet Deu ne ses seintimes angles 

Que ja pur mei perdet sa valur France!’ 

Mielz voeill murir que huntage m’atteignet 

Pur bein ferir l’Emperere nus aimet.’ * 

The Emperor, Roland says, has no use for an army of cowards. And at 

this point, with admirable laconic precision, the poet steps in with his 
own balanced judgment. 


Rollanz est pruz et Olliviers est sages. 
Ambedui unt merveillus vasselage.f 


Thorold takes pains to make us understand that, while Roland, as the 
course of the battle will show, has somewhat greater physical strength 
than Oliver, the latter is not one whit less valiant than his friend. But 
whereas Roland’s only quality is ‘prowess’, the typical conduct of the 
savage, lone-fighting Viking hero, Oliver disposes of a new quality which 
has no place in the original Viking code: Sagesse, judgment. 

The debate continues, in unchanged terms, down to the point where the 
battle starts, a battle where, by his deeds, Oliver proves that in the matter 
of valiance he is fully Roland’s equal. But the poet, speaking through the 
terms of his description, and using with marvellous skill elements of the 


* Says Oliver: ‘In this I see no blame; 
I have beheld the Sarrazins of Spain; 
Covered with them, the mountains and the vales, 
The wastes I saw, and all the farthest plains. 

A muster great they’ve made, these people strange; 
We have of men a very little tale.’ 

Answers Rollanz: ‘My anger is inflamed. 

Never, please God His Angels and His Saints, 

* Never by me shall Frankish valour fail! 

Rather I'll die than shame shall me attain. 

Therefore strike on, the Emperour’s love to gain.’ 
t Pride hath Rollanz, wisdom Olivier hath; 
And both of them show marvellous courage. 
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» first gloomy version for a new and different purpose, does not hide his 
own view, based not upon subjective but upon objective factors. 


‘Tant bons Frangais perdent leur juvente! 
| Ne reverront lur meres ne lur femmes, 
Ne cels de France qui as porz les atendent. 
| Carles li Magnes en plurat, ni se dementet. 
De co ki colt? N’en avunt succurance.’ * 


The Emperor, as Roland says, has certainly no use for cowards. Yet 
is he not right in shedding tears over the loss of all those proud warriors 
| who might have been saved so easily ? But the battle goes on, and it takes 
the poet another thirty-six stanzas before Roland, convinced by disaster, 
| changes his mind: 
Co dist Rollanz: ‘Cornerai l’olifant. 
Si Porrat Carles, ki est a porz passant: 
Je vus plevis, ja returnerunt Franc.’ 
Dist Oliviers: ‘Verguigne serait grant 
Et reprover a trestuz vos parents. 
Iceste hunte durreit l’ur vivant. 
Quant je I’vus dist, n’en feistes nient. 
r Mais ne I’ferez par le mien loement. 
Si vous cornez, n’iert mie hardiment.’t 


And in the next stanza Oliver threatens to shame Roland before his 
betrothed Alde, Oliver’s sister, so that she will never lie with him. The 
denouement now arrives: 


Co dist Rollanz: ‘Pur que me portez ire?’ 

E cil [Oliver] respunt: ‘Cumpainz, vus le feistes; 
Kar vasselage par sens n’en est folie ; 

Mielz valt mesure que ne fait estultie. 

Francais sunt mort par votre legerie 

Carles jamais de nus n’aurat service. 

Si m’creissez, venuz i fut mis sire, 

Ceste bataille oussum faite et prise, 


* ‘So many Franks lose their young lustihead, 
Who'll see no more their mothers nor their friends, 
Nor hosts of France that in the pass attend. 
Charlés the Great weeps therefore with regret. 
What profits that? No succour shall they get.’ 

+ Then says Rollanz: ‘I’ll wind this olifant, 

If Charlés hear, where in the pass he stands, 
I pledge you now they will return the Franks.’ 
Says Oliver: ‘Great shame would come of that; 


And a reproach on every one, your clan, 


That shall endure while each lives on the land. 


i When I implored, you would not do this act, 


Doing it now, no praise from me you'll have.’ 
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O pris o morz i fust li reis Marsilies. 
Vostre proesse, Rollant, mar la veismes. 
Carles li magnes de nus n’aurat aie: 
N’ient mais tels hums desques a |’Deu juise. 
Vus i murrez, et France, en nert hunie. 
Hai nus defait la leial cumpaignie: 
Einz le vespre ierst mult grief la departie.’ * 
Then Roland, in rage and shame, sounds the horn until his temples 
burst, and thus he dies. 
III 


There are in the finest kind of poetry key passages entirely self- 
explanatory, where mere quotation is tantamount to interpretation. This 
is here the case. No shadow of doubt remains about the poet’s meaning, 
about his conclusion. Knightly conduct does not imply folly, measure is 
better than proud stupidity; Roland has destroyed the army by his 
irresponsibility, thus bringing upon his head much greater shame than 
by the sounding of the horn. And it only adds to his shame — a fact Oliver 
brings out by threatening Roland that he will dishonour him in the eyes of 
his bride — that now, when it is patently too late, the violent fool, unable 
to accept frankly the consequences of his folly, sounds the horn - to no 
purpose. 

The poetic beauty of Turoldus’s epic, however, resides in the balance he 
establishes between this severe censure of Roland’s actions and a deep 
understanding of his motives. The obvious didactic purpose of the poet 
does not blind him in the least to human tragedy. Not only does he take 
over and perhaps enhance all those stories of the unparalleled prowess of 
his hero which must, in part at least, go back to the earliest version of the 
Roland saga. Not only does he show full understanding of the need for 
such ‘valiance’ in knightly combat. Beyond all this, he also understands 


* Then says Rollanz: ‘Wherefore so wroth with me?’ 
He answers him: ‘Comrade, it was your deed: 
Vassalage comes by sense, and not folly; 

Prudence more worth is than stupidity. 

Here are Franks dead for all your trickery; 

No more service to Carlun may we yield. 

My lord was here now, had you trusted me, 

And fought and won this battle then had we, 
Taken or slain were the king Marsilie. 

In your prowess, Rollanz, no good we’ve seen! 
Charlés the Great in vain your aid will seek — 
None such as he till God his Judgment speak — 
Here must you die, and France in shame be steeped; 
Here perishes our loyal company, 

Before this night great severance and grief.’ 
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that a fire-eater such as Roland must act exactly as he does, that it is 
inconceivable for him to subordinate the impulse to fight alone to a 
thoughtful weighing of chances. As Roland is, thus he must be, thus he is 
adorable, much as the poet, in a wider wisdom (‘sagesse’) disapproves of 
his conduct as a principle of military action. By this profound human 
understanding he raises his poem to the level of stark tragedy. 

This tragedy, like all great tragedy in world literature, immediately 
assumes a meaning far wider than the personal conflict which specifically 
embodies it. The tragedy is by no means Roland’s own tragedy alone; it 
is the tragedy of the lone wolf enhanced by Scandinavian poetry. That 
poetry had expressed its deepest meaning in the figure of the great outlaw 
who, dragged into crime by the demands of a warrior’s honour, stands up 
alone against the whole community for years, finally to perish in tragic 
heroism. Roland’s action, his refusal to rely on the community to which 
he belongs, tends essentially to this type of personal fulfilment. But the 
day of the lone wolf is gone. To the tragedy of final defeat in the struggle 
against society, which is the essence of the early Scandinavian sagas and 
was also implicit in the Laon version of the Roland saga, there is now 
added the more profound tragedy of quixotic action out of social and 
historical context. In Turoldus’s version, the Chanson de Roland is a 
precursor of Cervantes’s great satire. As Cervantes proclaims the end of 
the age of the knights-errant, so Turoldus proclaims the end of the age of 
the lone Nordic warrior, the more admirable the more he stands alone. 

The intimate merging of didactic purpose and sense of tragedy not 
only confers upon Turoldus’s epic poetical beauty. It also enabled i 
to fulfil a definite socio-psychological function. For a century before 
Hastings, the Dukes of Normandy had striven successfully to bend the 
Viking warriors under their iron hand. The Norman knights must have 
been acutely aware of the length of the road they had travelled since their 
ancestors had roughly taken possession of the rich coastlands at the mouth 
of the Seine, and the process cannot have been much to their liking. The 
Chanson, therefore, must be reckoned among those literary products 
which are helpful in bringing about adaptation to bitter but inevitable 
realities. The poet is out to show that the ideal of a warrior’s prowess is 
not one wit diminished by subordination to the collective purposes of the 
community at war. He helps his audience to integrate into their personali- 
ties the harsh demands of personal service to a master and of submission 
to his ends. He teaches them a sense of responsibility, he proclaims that 
prowess without such responsibility is shameful. Not all his listeners on 
that portentous eve-of-battle meeting will have agreed with him. But none 
of them, we may be sure, missed the point, so entirely missed by most 
modern commentators. 
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But the poet rendered his subtlest service not to his great master, the 
Conqueror, whose aims no doubt he profoundly understood and shared, 
but to his more humble listeners whom he led out of a psychological 
impasse. The new discipline was not simply an outside force breaking 
destructively into a weill-integrated socio-psychological structure. For at 
least a century, the Nordic world had sunk into deeper and deeper gloom 
precisely owing to the incompatibility of the lone-wolf ideal with the 
higher level of social integration reached in the Western world from, the 
middle of the tenth century onwards. By making his audience see all that 
is quixotic, irresponsible and simply. stupid in that lone-wolf ideal he 
diminishes its prestige, and helps his listeners to discard what is antiquated 
and to transform what is still adaptable in that ideal. The new notion of 
knightly service to which, for the first time, he gives poetic beauty and 
thereby esthetic and ultimately moral sanction, represents not only a 
social necessity, but also a way out of the absolute despondency charac- 
teristic of the poetry and thought of the preceding age, and helps to open 
the way to that broad cultural movement known as the ‘renaissance of the 
twelfth century’, distinguished by its assertive optimism. A look at that 
glory, the Abbaye des Hommes in Caen, that structure shining in clarity, 
grandeur and light, whose construction followed the Chanson and the 
Battle of Hastings by only a decade, due to the joint efforts of the 
Conqueror, of his archbishop Lanfranc and of a great anonymous archi- 
tect, shows that in the world from which the Chanson issued a new spirit 
was born. 

Here a word is perhaps in order concerning the specific circumstances 
which gave birth to Turoldus’s version of the Chanson. It is somewhat 
surprising that of all the many heroic tales at their disposal, the Conqueror 
and his entourage chose precisely the chronologically and geographically 
distant Roncevalles epic as a medium to express their thoughts. Before 
Turoldus, allusions to the Roland saga appear here and there in the 
sources, but few and far between; it is only after Hastings that the prestige 
of this saga suddenly reveals itself in numerous traces. Why then precisely 
Roncevalles ? An obvious explanation offers itself. No more than two years 
before Hastings the Western world had witnessed the first proto-crusade, 
the attack of a Western host, largely consisting of Norman knights, upon 
the town of Barbastro in Aragon, then one of the richest towns of Europe. 
The Sarazens were driven from the town, which was sacked and subjected 
to every kind ‘of outrage. Then, a few months’ life with the refinements of 
Oriental civilization were enough to disintegrate the Western host com- 

pletely. The Sarazens counter-attacked, retook the town, and destroyed 
the Christian army. Turoldus, since he shows a total ignorance of Spanish 
geography, cannot have taken part in the campaign. But it is inconceivable 
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that a man living at William’s court should not have known the Barbastro 
story in all its human detail. In the passage describing how the traitor 
Ganelon succumbs to the seduction of Moorish refinement he reveals an 
understanding of what had happened at Barbastro. But most of all it was 
probably Barbastro which attracted the attention of the Norman court to 
Spain and to the Roncevalles saga. That dates the birth of the Turoldus 
version roughly to the year a.p. 1065, and also gives it an even more 
precise meaning. At Barbastro, the Norman knights had behaved without 
purpose and without discipline. The Conqueror and his entourage must 
have been well aware of the need to provide against a repetition of such 
events. The Chanson de Roland served to bring home the moral. The 
lesson was well learned; witness again the Bayeux tapestry, where we 
watch the Norman cavalry, riding behind their banners and attacking in 
serried ranks the valiant but disorderly host of Harold’s Huskarlar. 
Turoldus’s epic and the Bayeux tapestry convey the same lesson, the 
lesson which was the essence of the Conqueror’s system, and more 
important to him in his victories than the use of cavalry against infantry 
and other technical devices. 


IV 


I hope thus to have shown that the Chanson de Roland corresponds to 
one of the most incisive moments in the history of Western civilization, 
to the final break with the aboriginal Germanic tradition of prowess. It 
would be easy to define this break in terms of the victory of ‘sagesse’, in 
other words, of rational conduct, over the Berserk furor of the typical 
Nordic warrior. But that, while not incorrect in itself, represents an 
inadmissible simplification. The full meaning of the great innovation 
which took place in Normandy at that epoch can only be brought out by 
comparison with parallel moments in the development of other civiliza- 
tions, and, in the first place, with that of classical antiquity. 

If we accept, as most modern scholars do, a fairly late date for the 
shaping of the Iliad and an even later one for the Odyssey, then an 
arguable parallel emerges between the role of the Iliad in Hellenic and of 
the Chanson de Roland in Western history. It need not unduly disturb us 
that the Chanson, regardless of its enormous prestige, never acquired 
quite that unchallenged authority which Homer enjoyed among the 
Hellenes; that was mainly due to the competition between knightly and 
ecclesiastical views, traditions and writings, for which there was no 
parallel in ancient Greece. 

But even apart from this, what profound contrast between the one and 
the other! This contrast resides, in the first place, in the hidden dramatic 
character of the Chanson, so sharply opposed to the genuinely epic 
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character of the Iliad. In Homer a broad tale of interesting events, 
enjoyed in all their details; in Turoldus a crisp drama, mounting to its 
tragic climax through a conflict within the soul of the two protagonists, 
Roland and Oliver, expressing itself in a tragic clash between them; 
corresponding to this, in Homer, expansive prolixe type of speech, full of 
similes and thus sharply contrasting with the brevity which characterizes 
the debates of the Chanson no less than those of its Norse precursors. In 
contrast to the harmonious ideals of classical antiquity, an essential 
characteristic of Western civilization is here foreshadowed: the compul- 
sion to choose between mutually exclusive principles of conduct. 

Investigation of points of detail reveals some of the roots of this con- 
trast. In what it regards as generally accepted values, the Iliad is presum- 
ably nearest to that oldest version of the Roland saga which is wholly lost 
to us. In both cases prowess seems to be the one and all. But already in 
this earliest version, the Roland story must have stressed struggle against 
overwhelming odds and a lonely end in a way totally unknown to Homer; 
already, loneliness seems to be a chief attribute of the Western hero, 
whereas the Hellenic warrior finds himself embedded in a texture of 
social contacts from which he never emerges into true solitude. 

But the really decisive fact is that the Greek conception, at bottom, 
never transcends this starting point. Those Homeric heroes remained the 
poetical models of conduct down to the end of Greek civilization. It is as if 
the present models of our own civilization were still the Beowulf, the 
Edda; the early Icelandic sagas and the Laon version of the Chanson. In 
political life and in military techniques, the Hellenic and even more so the 
Roman world far outpaced the Homeric beginnings, but not in poetry, 
which is the ultimate sanction of values and reflects the integration of 
ideals into the typical personality structure of a given age. Here we 
directly touch upon the reasons for the collapse of classical civilization. 

Where the Hellenes stopped, the West at once went forward to say it 
again. The late Edda, the early saga, the Laon version poetry embodies 
a lone-wolf ideal where mere personal prowess transforms itself into the 
starkest imaginable tragedy. The hero must perish, that is almost part of 
his definition, and therefore all life is infinitely sad. It is as if the fate of 
Achilles were proclaimed the common fate of all noble beings. But the 
lone-wolf ideal is not simply veneration of the man who (like Ibsen’s 
‘enemy of the people’ a thousand years later) ‘stands all by himself’. The 
saga heroes, as well as the Roland of the Laon version, are dragged to 
their fate, not by a coarse desire to fight it out on every suitable or unsuit- 
able occasion, but by their unwilling involvement in inescapable obliga- 
tions dictated by society and embodied in the notion of honour. To this 
central Western notion there is no counterpart in classical antiquity, the 
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Greek term timé and the Latin term honos carrying entirely different 
connotations. A proof of the difference is that a sulking Achilles, a sly 
Odysseus, while they may have their counterpart in early Nordic and 
Western fiction, cannot even be conceived as the model heroes they are 
in Homer. There exists, in the Edda, the sagas and the early French epics, 
an inescapable punctilio of faultless conduct, inescapable because this 
punctilio is seen as being identical with the core of the nobleman’s person 
itself, so that an infringement of the rules of conduct is tantamount to 
spiritual death. This is no more than a definition of the very notion of 
honour. The Greeks knew nothing of it. It is based on that very un-Hellenic 
notion, the value of a solitary soul - a notion which, as every study of 
early Western poetry reveals, anteceded Christianity and gave Western 
Christianity its specific moralistic tinge. 

The most characteristic feature of this aboriginal Western concept of 
Man is its ‘holism’, its refusal to admit that man is a pluralistic being, 
its unquestioning assumption that in its every act a soul reveals 
itself as a whole. It is this ‘holism’, again preceding all higher develop- 
ments of Western civilization, which from the beginning turned the 
Western mind towards a systematic approach in all matters, and in 
particular towards long-winded debates about ultimate moral principles 
which, beginning with the Edda, issue ultimately into the poetry of 
Shakespeare and Racine. It was this ‘holism’ which was incompatible 
with a merely practical adaptation to new necessities, such as Greek 
civilization achieved in its later stages. To Hellenes, military discipline and 
rational conduct in the service of the community were acceptable; but 
their submission to them was superficial — as that of Southern Europeans 
is even to-day. To the Germanic warrior, the Viking in particular, 
such submission was at first incompatible with his personal integrity, and, 
to become acceptable, had to be integrated into the very depths of 
personality structure. 

Actually, of course, the two notions of personal honour and social 
discipline remained at war throughout the long feudal age. But it is also 
noteworthy that, where originally rejection of all subordination and 
practical rationality had been most complete - in the Viking world - 
submission to rigid discipline and to the purposes of the state was later also 
the most complete. It is from the Norman kingdoms that centralized 
administration and rational government permeated the rest of the 
Western world. We have hinted at the role which Turoldus played in 
creating the ideology of that transformation. But more important than his 
immediate services is the fact that in doing so he anticipated history by 
centuries. The centralism of the Conqueror was a short-lived experiment, 
and the four rulers who followed him on the English throne wasted his 
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inheritance. The morality defended by Turoldus, in final analysis, seems 
better suited to the Spanish infantry, the Swiss and Swabian Landsknechte 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth, and to the Spanish and French monarchy 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth, than to the Norman monarchy of the 
eleventh century. Yet it must not be forgotten that Henry II of England, 
Philipp Augustus of France, Frederick II, German Emperor and Norman 
King of Sicily, and last but not least the great Popes from Gregory VII 
onwards had striven after exactly such an ideal. At the very beginnings of 
civilized Western poetry Turoldus implicitly proclaims the ideas which 
have guided the modern state in its history. 

In all this, one essential question still remains unanswered: Which force 
was it that proved strong enough to carry the load of this incredible 
transformation of lone-wolf prowess into disciplined subordination? To 
this, the Chanson affords only a partial reply. At every point it invokes 
the duty towards the Emperor. And there actually is no doubt that this 
appeal, far from being merely reminiscent and poetic, carries a practical 
political meaning. The Norman dukes did attempt to appropriate for 
themselves the traditions of the Carlovingian empire. At this point the 
basic meaning of the Laon and of the Turoldus version intertwine. The 
author of the Laon version had shed tears over the downfall of the 
Carlovingian dynasty and over the disappearance of the idea of centralized 
discipline which Charlemagne’s heirs had, however ineffectually, defen- 
ded. It is a mistake to imagine that the transition from Carlovingian to 
Capetian rule meant nothing. It meant precisely the frank abandonment 
of the crown to the egoistic claims of feudalism. If Turoldus takes up 
Carlovingian ideals in the name of his master, we perceive how the 
Conqueror himself wished to achieve Carlovingian aims by more efficient 
methods, in the more propitious Norman milieu. 

Yet, however much Norman tradition may have furthered his plans, 
the decisive impulse, no doubt, did not come out of this milieu, but from 
an outside force. It was not the Norman knighthood, but the French 
Church, then shining in the glorious climax of the Cluniac monastic 
movement, which had transformed the self-assertive prawess of the 
warring nobleman into the self-denying prowess of the ascetic nobleman. 
The Militia Domini which the Conqueror attempted to enforce, would 
have been meaningless to his knights, had it not been preceded by the 
stark heroic reality of the Militia Dei as practised by the Cluniacs; a 
practice and a scale of values rooted, unlike the prowess of William’s 
warriors, not in early Norse, but in early Irish traditions. But that is a 
different story. 
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BOOK NOTES 


TITOISM AND THE COMINFORM. By Adam B. Ulam (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press on behalf of Harvard University Press, 25s.) In contrast 
to the vast and learned mass of specialist research that has been done 
in recent years on the U SSR, there is still no first-class work of scholar- 
ship on Communist Yugoslavia, at least in English. The poverty of the 
field is shown by the bibliography of Mr Ulam’s work. Of the dozen or 
so works in the English language that he quotes, only two deserve the 
description of first class, or even warrant criticism by academic standards 
at all. One is Professor Seton-Watson’s The Eastern European Revolution, 
which is, however, not a specialist work on Yugoslavia; the other is 
Chatham House’s The Soviet-Yugoslav Dispute, which is an assemblage 
of source-material. There is nothing remotely comparable with many 
recent works of scholarship on the USSR, or even with a few on 
Communist China. It would be nice to be able to say that Mr Ulam’s 
is the first such work to be published on Yugoslavia (with useful supple- 
ments on Poland and Bulgaria), since that is the plain intention of 
including it in the series of publications of the ‘Russian Research Center’, 
which was established in the USA on a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation in 1948. But unfortunately it would not be true, for 
several reasons, not all of which are Mr Ulam’s fault. 

The first, and most insuperable, reason is that it is almost impossible 
at present to keep pace with the kaleidoscopic changes in Eastern Europe 
since the war. Mr Ulam’s book went to press last year (the preface is 
dated December 1951) before the downfall of Clementis and Slansky in 
Czechoslovakia; not to mention, of course, long before the so-called 
‘peace defensive’ was launched by Malenkov in April this year, with its 
still unpredictable consequences for Soviet-Yugoslav relations. (The 
possibility of a Soviet-Yugoslav reconciliation was hinted in the April 
issue of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY; but no one would wish to assume 
too much credit for such a prediction, which may equally well be falsified 
again within five years, or even before these words are published). The 
point is simply that it is too early to write history, in the academic sense, 
of post-war events in Eastern Europe. Mr Ulam speaks modestly of the 
use of ‘accumulated hindsight’ to explain what seemed inexplicable at 
the time; but not nearly enough hindsight has yet been accumulated, 
simply because the events are not nearly far enough behind us. Take as 
an instance Churchill’s war-time judgment of Tito. ‘How far-seeing!’ one 
might have said, as an intelligent student of the world in 1943. “How 
short-sighted!’ one might have amended, in 1946. ‘How wise and states- 
manlike!’ again from 1948 to 1952. And what, in May 1953, when Tito 
returned from being feted in London to find himself apparently about 
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to be wooed all over again by Malenkov? And what, again, in 1960? 
Clearly the only answer is to wait until 2000. Mr Ulam’s praiseworthy 
attempt is, from this point of view, at fault only in being premature. 


The second failing of his book is sheer bad luck. He happened to write * 


it before the publication of Dedijer’s remarkable hotch-potch of remini- 
scence, documentation and biography under the title Tito Speaks. 
Although he had access to some of Dedijer’s already published materials, 
he had not the benefit of studying what is, in effect, an authorized interim 
biography of Tito. That book alone reveals more about what has been 
going on behind the Iron Curtain since the war than all the other books 
and press reports and speculative articles on the subject put together; 
and its essential authenticity, behind the formal eulogium of its subject, 
is unmistakable. A study of Tito Speaks would surely have modified 
some of Mr Ulam’s judgments, and not least the relatively low impor- 
tance he assigns to the economic factor in the quarrel between Tito and 
Stalin. Dedijer leaves little doubt that the beginnings of the break lay 
in the gradual revelation of the Soviet intention to subordinate Yugo- 
slavia’s economy to Russia’s, and in fact to frustrate the industrializa- 
tion of the satellite in order to exploit it as a source of raw materials for 
Soviet industry. Although Mr Ulam attaches due weight to the fact 
that Stalin’s two principal fifth-columnists in Belgrade, Hebrang and 
Zhujovich, were respectively chairman of the State Planning Commission 
and Minister of Finance, and therefore well placed to subvert the coun- 
try’s economy in Stalin’s interests, he yet insists that the economic issue 
was ‘throughout subordinate to the political one’. This is surely true only 
in the sense that the political issue is the dominant one in determining any 
political decision; and that in turn is only true in the sense that ‘political’ 
is the name given to whatever issue does so predominate, whether 
intrinsically it be economic, military, personal or whatnot. ‘Politics’ is 
surely epiphenomenal; ‘political’ is surely an emergent character of 
situations; and does a purely political issue, drained of all other content, 
exist at all? Tito Speaks would surely have helped Mr Ulam to avoid such 
simplifications. 

And the tendency to such simplifications is the third defect of Titoism 
and the Cominform, and the only defect that is not venial. It is disappointing 
to find, after the careful and accurate analysis of the establishment of the 
Cominform in Mr Ulam‘s second chapter, that he is still capable of 
writing, in his ‘last chapter about satellite parties ‘following to the letter 
every instruction of the Cominform’, and of declaring that ‘a fiat of the 
Cominform can remove... the most influential leader of a satellite 
country’. It surely cannot be that Mr Ulam shares Mr James Burnham’s 
naive belief that the Cominform is simply the Comintern with a new 
address, especially after he has shown so effectively that it was not de- 
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signed to have any executive functions at all? Yet that is what such state- 
ments will suggest to the inexpert reader, who unfortunately often wants 
to believe them anyway. It cannot therefore be too often stressed that the 
Cominform is not the Comintern in any shape or form, for the very good 
reasons that Mr Ulam has already given; and that its sole function is, as 
Dedijer has entertainingly shown in Tito Speaks, to disseminate a party- 
line decided far above its head (in fact, in Moscow) through the medium 
of the most boring periodical in the history of journalism. 

It would have been preferable if Mr Ulam had confined himself to 
something between the Chatham House technique, as exemplified by 
The Soviet-Yugoslav Dispute, which is merely an assemblage of published 
material, and the larger synthesis attempted by Seton-Watson in The 
Eastern European Revolution, for which the time is still scarcely ripe. (Seton- 
Watson may well himself modify some of his judgments, as he has already 
modified some of the earlier judgments he made in Eastern Europe 1918- 
41; but he will have fewer to modify, because he is more cautious.) 
What is needed for many years to come is much more fundamental 
research into these problems: the careful assembly of documents, with 
such minimum of editorial comment as may be necessary to understand 
their significance at the present time, without committing hostages to 
fortune in the form of general deductions or magisterial judgments. 
Not that Mr Ulam is so absurdly hopeful as to think that the time has 
come for a Gibbon of the East European empire. But he does seek to 
draw ‘conclusions’. And ‘conclusion’ is a very final and very fatal word. 

Cc. M. W. 


LOVE AMONG THE RUINS. By Evelyn Waugh (Chapman and Hall, 
6s.). ‘Mr Waugh seeks only to provide an hour’s amusement for the still 
civilized’, says the blurb on this book. Being ‘still civilized’ is now a kind 
of profession. ‘I am the civilization that you are defending,’ W. B. Yeats is 
supposed to have said to a soldier during the First World War. It is 
difficult to believe that Yeats ever made such a remark, but the phrase, 
amended to ‘We are the civilization that the Welfare State is taxing out of 
existence,’ could stand as the motto of that émigration intérieure which is 
prominent in modern English literature. Mr Waugh is its foremost 
figure (although he betrays a vicious dislike of some of his comrades in 
civilization) and his book is a little conte philosophique directed against the 
England of the social services. 

We are to imagine our dreary island a few years hence. Prisons and 
orphanages are so palatial (being converted Bridesheads) that their 
inmates do not wish to leave. The rest of the country is filled with nissen 
huts, where the dispirited population eats State sausages fried in State 
grease. Life is so dull that the busiest social service is the Euthanasia 
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Department. The queue of would-be suicides only diminishes when some 
public catastrophe gives a little zest to existence. Religion is no more — 
than an incomprehensible pageant, occasionally shown on television 
screens. All distinction between right and wrong has disappeared. To © 
relieve the monotony, Mr Waugh’s hero, a reformed incendiary, falls in 
love with a bearded girl, and when the affair comes to an end, relapses 
into incendiarism. 

Far from being amusing, this is a sad little tale, as listless as Mr Waugh 
supposes the Welfare State itself to be. It is not bitter, like Scott-King’s 
Modern Europe or savage, like The Loved One; it is wistful and faintly nasty, 
like Men at Arms. Apart from an occasional phrase (I’ve been in contra- 
ception five years; it’s a blind alley), there are no signs of Mr Waugh’s 
usual talent. To explain this enfeeblement, have we to suppose that he 
himself is already reduced to a nissen hut and State sausages? But the ~ 
latter have improved slightly under our Tory Government and should 
inspire more impassioned works. Perhaps the explanation is that Mr 
Waugh can only believe in sin when it is practised by Mayfairites, 
picturesque Cockneys or foreigners. The denizens of the Welfare State 
just mill hopelessly around in a grey limbo. In a sense this is true enough 
and there is certainly room now for a first-class satire on the Welfare 
State; but Mr Waugh is apparently not the man to write it. He can 
satirize Mayfair, because that was his spiritual home. He can do nothing 
with the Welfare State, because he does not understand what it is about - 
a strange lack in a professed Catholic. In this Blimpish vein he merely 
satirizes himself. 


CARLYLE: AN ANTHOLOGY. By G. M. Trevelyan, O.M. (Longmans 
Green & Co., 16s.) This is a work of piety. The Carlyle cult was still 
strong when Professor Trevelyan was a young man, but now Carlyle the 
writer (as distinct from the man or the husband) is comparatively neg- 
lected. Professor Trevelyan, who has been an enthusiastic and clear- 
sighted reader of Carlyle all his life, wishes to redress the balance and to 
introduce new readers to Carlyle by means of short extracts, preceded by 
an excellent introduction. His book cannot be an end in itself, because 
Carlyle’s great rumbling monologue does not easily divide up into self- 
contained passages. But there is enough here to whet our appetites for 
Sartor or The French Revolution or the Correspondence. By now Carlyle, at his 
craggiest and most vociferous, sounds like a glorified local preacher, 
preaching for the most part the wrong doctrines. At his best, we see him 
not as a thinker, but as the poet of certain states of mind; a man oppressed 
by mystery, by the relationship between time and eternity, by the tragedy 
of personality - all of which he manages to express now and again in 
wonderful phrases. J. G. Ww. 








